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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


There is no such thing as race, says noted philosopher, 
who contends word Negro should not be capitalized 


HOW TO THINK 
ABOUT RACE 


BY MORTIMER J. ADLER 


ACE is very hard to think about. 
So is a cow with wings. The 
reason is the same in both cases: 
There is no such thing. Races are sta- 
tistical entities. They do not exist. 
The fact that races do not exist will 
come as a shock to many negroes who 
capitalize the word negro and speak 
of belonging to the “race” and even 
capitalize the word race. There is no 
such thing, literally, as a negro, any 
more than there is any such thing as 
race. 


MORTIMER J. ADLER, professor of 
the Philosophy of Law at the University of 
Chicago, is author of ‘the best-selling How 
to Read a Book, How to Think about War 
and Peace, and other works on philosophy, 
law, and education. He is also co-founder 
with Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the 
nationwide Great Books discussion group 
program for adults. 
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“Negro” means “black.” I do not 
believe I have ever seen a black negro. 
I have, however, seen negroes who 


are almost white. I have also seen 
white men who are almost white. But 
I have never seen a white white man. 
Some of the Castilians who brought 
the first African slaves to American 
shores were darker-skinned than many 
negroes. There is no such thing as 
race. 

The best definition of a given race 
I have ever heard was that of “Aryan,” 
the super-race which, under Hitler, 
Goebbels, and Goering was going to 
rule the world. The definition was: 
“An Aryan is tall, like Hitler; blonde, 
like Goebbels; and thin, like Goer- 
ing.” And we all remember that the 
dark-skinned Italians and the dark- 
skinned Japanese suddenly discovered 
themselves Aryans when they became 
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Hitler's allies. 

Race is not altogether a myth. As a 
statistical entity, it exists for the sci- 
ence of anthropology. But the an- 
thropologists — except Hitler’s — all 
agree that the word is meaningless in 
the way it is commonly used. Not 
only is there no superior race of men; 
there are no races at all, except for 
purposes of anthropological classifica- 
tion. 

Ah, but that proves that there are 
races. 

Ah, but it doesn’t. 

Or put it this way. The anthro- 
pologist looks at the infinite variety of 
human beings and tries—as is the 
business of his science—to classify 
them in terms of physical differences. 
There are some men whose hair is 
darker and kinkier than some other 
men’s, whose skin is more heavily 
pigmented, etc. There are historical 
reasons—some known, some supposed 
—why men with these particular hu- 
man characteristics more heavily pro- 
nounced appear primarily in the tropi- 
cal or semi-tropical regions of the 
earth. These men the anthropologist 
will call negroes. 

On a stroll through Harlem or 
Bronzeville, he finds men with 
straight, blonde hair, whose skin is 
light, etc., and who call themselves 
negroes. He isn’t surprised. His 
“pure” negro is what he calls a con- 
struct—a high point on a distribution 
curve of the combination of physical 
characteristics he has called negro. 
This “‘pure’’ negro may not exist, may 
never have existed. 

At either end of the curve, the 
“race” fades away and into the com- 
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binations he has labeled Caucasoid or 
Mongoloid or Australoid. Inbreeding 
clusters the members of the “race” 
around the high point of the curve. 
Interbreeding dissipates the cluster. 
There is no question that all humans 
can interbreed. Complete miscegena- 
tion would, after not too many gen- 
erations, leave the ‘‘construct”’ of Ne- 
groid, Caucasoid, Mongoloid up in the 
air, unattached and unattachable to 
any living person. 

I spoke of the “‘variety” or “‘varie- 
ties’”’ of men, classified as to the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics they have 
in common. But they are varieties of 
men. What makes them men is not 
that they are kinky-haired or straight- 
haired or tall or short or learned or 
ignorant; these are the variations, 
traceable to climate, economic condi- 
tion, and other variable factors that 
account for race, nationality, etc. 

What makes them men is that they 
are all rational animals, endowed, and 
they alone in all creation, with an in- 
tellect which generalizes at a level 
capable of producing such peculiarly 
human phenomena as syntactical lan- 
guage, morality, law, tool-making, 
manufacturing, etc. Man—alone in 
Creation—has a history; man alone 
makes progress and still remains man, 
varying in and altering his mode of 
life and the institutions under which 
he lives. Man alone—so far as we 
know—asks, ‘“What am I?” 

This is the kind of animal man is. 
An animal like this—if he walked on 
four feet or eight—would still be a 
man. His walking on four feet or 
eight would be an accidental chat- 
acteristic, like pigmentation or curl- 
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iness of hair. He would simply have 
more legs, just as another man has 
more hair curliness. 

All men are created equal because 
they are all of them men, all of them 
rational animals. As individuals and 
as groups, One may be superior or in- 
ferior to another in any of a thousand 
different ways. Physical strength is 
one such way, but neither it nor any 
other difference makes one man su- 
petior to another as a man. As long as 
all men are rational animals and are 
men because they are rational animals, 
they are equal. Race does not dis- 
tinguish them any more than two- 


 leggedness does. 


To say they are rational doesn’t 
mean that they reason all the time or 
that they reason right or that they rea- 


' son equally well. It does mean that 


they have the capacity to reason, and 
this capacity, possessed by no other 
creature, makes them men and equally 
men. A clock keeps better time than 
aman does; a parrot can enunciate a 
mathematical equation. But a clock 
can't invent time-keeping, and a par- 
rot can’t be taught to formulate an 
equation. 

To think about race, we must think 
about two terms, kind and degree. 
Parallel with these terms are essence 
and accident. Man is a species which 
possesses a characteristic that no other 
species possesses in any degree. This 
difference in kind is essential; it de- 
fnes his nature. Differences in de- 
gree—differences, for instance, in 
size, pigmentation, musicality, or man- 
val dexterity—are differences in the 
possession of the same characteristic 
within the species. “Have” and “have 
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not” distinguish species; “more” and 
“less” distinguish both race and in- 
dividual. Every man has more or less 
pigmentation, more or less manual 
dexterity. 

Heavily pigmented people held in 
slavery for generations will act like 
slaves, and so will lightly pigmented 
people. The radical difference be- 
tween the pre-Civil War slaves and 
their present-day descendants does 
not represent a racial alteration in any 
respect; it is wholly environmental. 
Men have always known this. Aris- 
totle, though he advanced a doctrine 
of natural slavery, said that some men 
are slaves whether they are enslaved 
or free, and some men are free even 
if they are in chains. 

We know now that Aristotle’s doc- 


. trine that there are sub-rational men 


—natural slaves—was without foun- 
dation. We can be charitable and say 
that he merely made a mistake—as we 
can be with the Founding Fathers of 
our own country. But once the 
Founding Fathers proclaimed the doc- 
trine that “‘all men are created equal,” 
slavery was doomed. And once they 
proclaimed that all men are equally 
endowed with “certain inalienable 
rights,” the whole myth of race was 
doomed. 

The myth is dying, but it is dying 
hard. When we saw what Hitler did 
with it—extermination is nothing but 
the extreme of segregation and dis- 
crimination—our eyes were opened 
further than ever before. When they 
are all the way open, we shall see that 
race and all the other accidental dif- 
ferences among men in no way make 
one man a better man than another. 
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After years of stormy weather in her own life, the invincible Ethel Waters 
again rides the high crest of success and popularity 


ETHEL WATERS 
COMES BACK TO BROADWAY 


BY ALLAN MORRISON 


THEL WATERS is living proof 
of the truism that show busi- 
ness consists of unpredictable 

ups and downs, and that some of its 

finest artist must experience long pe- 
riods of obscurity and privation be- 
fore breaking through to the kind of 
creative success that is the ultimate 
goal of all who work behind the foot- 
lights. Miss Waters, one of the most 
distinguished and colorful personali- 
ties in the American theater, has just 
burst forth from behind a veil of 

enforced inactivity and scored a 

smashing success as the star of the 

Broadway hit, The Member Of The 
Wedding. 

Her current Broadway success is 
gratifying not only to herself but to 
countless admirers from coast to coast 
who have long regarded her with 
something akin to veneration. 

Ethel Waters is now 49, quite grey, 
and possessed of a frame of gigantic 
proportions. Her rise to stardom has 
been accompanied by a very per- 
ceptible increase in weight. Now- 
adays she likes to tell people that 
when she first broke into show busi- 
ness she was as thin as a rake. “‘Be- 


lieve it or not, they used to call me 
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String Bean.” She is no longer a 
“String Bean’ either in terms of 
physical size or artistic stature. She 
has scaled the heights in a tough, 
gruelling business which makes and 
breaks stars faster than a press agent 
can turn out a blurb. 

Observance this year of the half- 
way mark in the 20th Century 
should include recognition of Miss 
Waters’ achievements, particularly 
her dramatic comeback to fame and 
some degree of financial success in 
this, her 50th year. 

The Ethel Waters story is fabulous, 
furious, humorous, sordid, spiritually 
ennobling, moving, colorful and trag- 
ic. Miss Water can, in 1950, look 
back on a life in the theater jam- 
packed with struggle and excitement, 
failure and triumph. She has experi- 
enced them all. She knows what it is 
to earn $5,000 a week for three 
months at a stretch, to be the mistress 
of a palatial Hollywood home, and to 
own a small fortune in jewelry. She 
has also known hunger, heart-rending 
reverses financial disaster. 
Through it all she has maintained a 
curious philosophic control which has 
enabled her to cope with her successes 
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and survive her disasters with equal 
good grace. 

Her rise as a trooper covers 40 
teeming, turbulent years. From the 
very beginning life for her was a 
tough ride. Ethel was born in Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and belonged to a 
family that was both large and poor. 
When the Waters family moved to 
Philadelphia poverty dogged them. 
Orphaned in her early childhood, she 
was temporarily cared for by Catholic 
nuns, then began scrubbing for a liv- 
ing. 
Early hardships left a powerful im- 
pression on the sensitive youngster 
who was later to move millions with 
her sentimental ballads and plaintive 
blues. Along with poverty and inse- 
curity came an urge to fight for a bet- 
ter life. Sometimes the struggle to 
live reached desperate depths. “‘I’ve 
stolen food to live on when I was a 
child,” Ethel once recalled. “I was a 
tough child. I was too large and too 
poor to fit, and I fought back.” 

After Ethel was married she 
worked hard as a chambermaid in 
cheap hotels, as a cook’s helper, as a 
waitress in hole-in-the-wall joints and 
boarding houses where show people 
frequented. Her first chambermaid 
job in a run-down Philadelphia hotel 
paid $4.75 a week. 

The exotic appeal of theatrical life 
gtipped her while she was still per- 
forming menial chores in Philadel- 
phia kitchens and was still demon- 
strating a natural talent for acting, 
singing and mimicing. 

“What I liked best about those 
days,” Ethel Waters recalled, ‘was 
cleaning up the rooms. I had about a 
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half hour for each room, but I'd hurry 
and get them done in about 10 min- 
utes and that left me 20 minutes to 
‘act.’ I'd get in front of the mirror 
and the show would begin. There 
I'd be—mugging and acting for all I 
was worth. Of course I was always the 
leading lady, and when the ‘other 
woman’ would come on the stage, I'd 
actually hiss at her. I'd get so carried 
away with whatever part I was mak- 
ing up for myself that I’d act all over 
the room and forget where I was and 
what I was doing. Why I'd even 
applaud for myself when I got 
through and then I'd come and take 
a bow.” 

Out of these adolescent improvisa- 
tions came the germ of the immense 
talent which was to set the theatrical 
world aflame in the 20’s and early 
30’s, to make Ethel Waters the great- 
est torch singer of her era. In be- 
tween her domestic jobs she did a 
little amateur entertaining here and 
there, singing blues in her full throaty 
robust voice. She built up a small 
coterie of admirers who gave her en- 
couragement and told her to stick to 
it and she would be a star one day. 

She was a big awkward kid then 
and a little bashful. 

She sang a song in a local night 
club one evening and got an offer 
from a couple of unscrupulous white 
vaudeville agents. She accepted it in- 
nocently, terms and all. She was 


booked for a series of one-night 
stands with a variety package, and 
positively thrilled when told that her 
salary would be $10 a week. After 
many weeks of arduous barnstorming 
Ethel had her first letdown. She 
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learned that her agents were sell- 
ing her for $25 a week and spent 
the $15 ‘balance between themselves. 
“The female String Bean,”’ as she was 
billed, was severely disillusioned ‘by 
this piece of chicanery. Shortly there- 
after the job came to an end when her 
two “agents” quarreled over division 
of the spoils and separated. 

After that Ethel Waters became a 
honkey-tonk singer, taking work 
where she could find it. Her strong 
religious convictions often rebelled 
against the sordid atmosphere in 
which she was forced to earn her liv- 
ing. She found her song material 
anything but spiritually inspiring, ad- 
mitted that she found it sickening and 
revolting to sing smutty lyrics and 
double-entendre stuft night after 
night to jaded audiences seeking a 
cheap lift. 

“IT used to work from nine until 
unconscious,” she said recently. “I 
was just a young girl and when I 
tried to sing anything but the double- 
meaning songs they'd say, ‘Oh my 
God, Ethel, get hot!’ ”’ 

Recognition came slowly. She be- 
came a vocalist with small bands and 
recording outfits. She made some 
blues records for the now defunct 
Black Swan Company and immediate- 
ly got herself talked about in circles 
that mattered. Gradually the breaks 
began to come when she was booked 
into several good New York loca- 
tions. In the 20's things began to 
happen when agents spotted her sing- 
ing in a small Harlem club and signed 
her to understudy the immortal Flor- 
ence Mills at the Plantation Club. 


Given a chance to go on, she sang - 


Dinah in sensational style and was 
promptly hailed as a “discovery.” 
Offers began to come in thick and fast 
and Ethel realized that she was on the 
road to big money. 

The scuffling days on the old 
T.O.B.A. circuit seemed over. The 
first engagement in 1917 at the old 
Lincoln Theater in Baltimore seemed 
like a generation away. So much had 
happened in the intervening years 


that Ethel hardly knew what to make ; 


of it. The tempo of life was -increas- 
ing for her and new vistas of artistic 
expression opening. In 1927 she hit 
Broadway in a musical Africana. This 
was followed by a star spot in Lew 
Leslie’s 1928 Blackbirds. 

Following her sensational Broad. 
way success in Blackbirds, Leslie cast 
her in a leading role in his musical 
Rhapsody in Black which he pro- 
duced in 1931. A second edition of 
Rhapsody appeared in 1932 and in 
1933 came one of the really great op- 
portunities to express the Waters 
genius. It was in Irving Berlin's hit 
musical, As Thousands Cheer pro 
duced at the Music Box Theatre with 
Clifton Webb, Helen Broderick and 
the late Marilyn Miller. One of her 
stints in that show was an impersona- 
tion of Josephine Baker. This was a 
trifle ironical, for years earlier Jose- 
phine, then an unknown chorus girl 
in Paris, had been substituted for 
Ethel in a Paris extravaganza. Ethel 
had received an offer to go to Paris 
and was luke-warm about it. She 
asked for $500 a week, and when this 
was rejected, Josephine Baker was 
hired instead. - 

Ethel Waters made a movie, On 
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With The Show, in which she intro- 
duced her deathless interpretation of 
Am I Blue. Her combined earnings 
from Broadway, Hollywood, and the 
radio lifted her into the top bracket of 
U. S. entertainers. Ecstatic critical 
acclaim gave her an international rep- 
utation. Ethel Waters had become a 
star of first rank. 

Mamba’s Daughters in which she 
gave a memorable performance as 
Hagar represented the pinnacle of her 
acting career. Some critics called her 
“the greatest Negro actress.” Miss 
Waters, with great humility, refused 
to accept this high distinction. She 
had only words of gratitude for the 
opportunity of being in a play whose 
message she believed in. ‘Mamba 
was the epic of my life,” she says, “I 
loved it.” 

Lucrative night club and theater 
engagements tumbled in steadily un- 
til around 1944 when something went 
wrong. She suffered a few reverses, 
the full details of which have never 
been publicly aired. She merely says 
that she was “‘confidenced” and 
tobbed by people she trusted. Her 
personal life went temporarily to 
pieces and she found herself in the 
midst of a serious financial crisis. She 
disposed of many of her real estate 
holdings, borrowed a considerable 
amount of money and left New York, 
depressed and bitter. For the glam- 
orous Ethel it was a humiliating exit. 
She had made enemies in her time 
and was conscious of secret gloating 
about her misfortunes. 

“There were some folk in Harlem 
when I left town,” she told me re- 
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cently, “who said I was through, 
washed up, a has-been. I knew what 
they were saying and it wasn’t nice. 
I gritted my teeth and prayed to the 
Lord to give me strength to carry on. 
He did.” 

Ethel went into the wilderness of 
the West, worked a while, worried a 
while, but all the time prayed to God 
to keep her going. She had man- 
agerial troubles and could not get 
decent bookings. Thus, when ace 
director John Ford, asked her to take 
a test for a role in a picture named 
Pinky which he was directing, she 
considered it an act of God. 

“God never forgot me,” she says. 
“He knew I was there all the time, 
never took his eyes off me and intend- 
ed for me to come back this way.” 

She had become terribly disillu- 


sioned and almost lost faith in her . 


own people. The Pinky assignment 
helped her to regain independence 
and pride. Ethel Waters regards 
Pinky as the turning point in her 
career, as well as a milestone in the 
American Negro’s fight for more 
human treatment by Hollywood. She 
was proud of her work in the film and 
even prouder of her association with 
director Elia Kazan, who took over 
after John Ford withdrew after an 
accident, and finished the picture. 
Kazan, she considers, “a regular 
little trouper, one of the finest di- 
rectors in the American theater. Mr. 
Kazan and I had a few disagreements, 
but they weren’t big ones,’’ she says. 
“He was always the boss though, and 
I was happy to work under such a 
great man.” To make her dramatic 
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comeback complete, Ethel Waters re- 
turned to Broadway last January in 
the role of Berenice, the sympathetic 
cook in Carson McCullers’ The Mem- 
ber Of The Wedding. New York 
critics gave it hearty majority approv- 
al and had nothing but enthusiastic 
words of praise for Miss Waters. 
Said Brooks Atkinson, the New 
York Times’ eminent drama critic: 
“As the Negro cook and symbol of 
maternity, Miss Waters gives one of 
those rich and eloquent performances 
that leaves such a deep spell on any 
audience that sees her. Although 


the character has a physical base in 


Brotherhood Note 


Miss Waters’ mountainous personal. 
ity, it has exalted spirit and great 
warmth of sympathy.” 

Along with the other members of 
the cast of the play, Ethel stayed up 
most of the opening night to read the 
reviews. When she read Atkinson's 
glowing evaluation of her acting, 
she smiled serenely, lifted her eyes 
Heavenward and uttered a quiet 
prayer of thanks. To old timers who 
knew her at the height of her former 
glory and witnessed her brief fall she 
now says proudly and simply “I'm 
back!” 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, three little kids about nine years old, ail 
wearing yellow slickers, were walking down the street. One was 
Chinese, one was Negro and one was white. Said the Negro and 
the Chinese to the white kid who was holding the sucker, “Come 
on now, it's OUR turn. You've had two and a half licks and 


we've only had one.” 


Herb Caen, San Francisco Chronicle 
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Voices of sad experience reach back into Louis-made oblivion 


for their reactions to the famous fists 


HOW JOE LOUIS’ 
PUNCH FEELS 


BY LESTER BROMBERG 


Reprinted from Police Gazette 


HE MAN IN THE STREET 

often has asked, ‘““What does it 

feel like to be hit by Joe Louis?” 
The fighters who faced the retired 
heavyweight champion in the ring 
answered the question in a variety of 
ways, but their replies all add up to 
one word: “Murder!” 

Though Louis is officially retired, 
his punch is still being felt these days 
by exhibition bout opponents. By 
next summer it might be that Ezzard 
Charles or some top contender may 
get a sample of Joe's punch in real 
competition. 

Primo Carnera, one of the earliest 
victims of the retired heavyweight 
champion, had boasted endlessly in 
the training camp. ‘“Thirty-seven Ne- 
gro fighters I fight, thirty-seven I 
knock out—Primo, he eats those boys 
.. . Seven years I box and Louis? 
He just amateur.” 

Came the fight that June night in 
1935 at Yankee Stadium. Knocked 
down three times and battered help- 
less in the sixth round, Primo sang a 
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distinctly different tune in the dress- 
ing room. 

“Oh, oh—nothing in the world 
will stop Joe Louis!’’ he moaned. “I 
want no more of his punches. It ees 
like a building falling on you. 

“I say he sure become champion. 
He is better puncher than Max Baer 
and smarter. He have no trouble with 
Jim Braddock.”’ This was a pretty fair 


. prediction for Carnera, since this was 


two years before Joe copped the title. 

Six months later Louis met Charley 
Retzlaff in Chicago. 

When they brought poor Retzlaff 
to the mike after he had been counted 
out in 1:25 of the first round, Charley 
was asked: “What happened?” 

Retzlaff murmured: ‘“Darned if I 
know. I don’t know what happened.” 

“Did you hurt your knee when you . 
went down?” 

“T never hurt nothing,” he replied. 

There it is—a perfect picture of 
a fighter blasted into confusion. 

The postscript was supplied in the 
dressing room. As he staggered in, 
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Retzlaff asked: “‘Isn’t it time for the 
fight ?” 

Late in 1936 they threw Eddie 
Simms in with Louis at Cleveland. 

Exactly 26 seconds after it started, 
Referee Arthur Donovan, who 
worked many of Joe’s missions of de- 
struction, put merciful arms around 
Simms. 

Poor Eddie had spent eight sec- 
onds on the floor but the damage of 
the first 18 seconds had made his 
neck loose and ready for serious 
shock. 

“Louis might have broken Simms’ 
neck,” Donovan stated after they 
helped Eddie from the ring. “He was 
absolutely helpless.” 

The kicker came from Simms. As 
Donovan helped him to his corner, 
the dazed fighter jabbered: ‘‘Do you 
want me to go up on the roof?” Then 
he said: “Where ’bouts is the roof?” 

Only once was the script reversed 
and that, of course, came in Louis’ 
first fight with Max Schmeling at 
Yankee Stadium in June, 1936. 
Knocked out in 12 rounds by the 
German, dressing room visitors asked 
the surprised Louis how it felt to be 
hit by Schmeling. 

Joe didn’t answer for a minute. 
Then he looked appealingly to his 
tutor, the late Jack Blackburn. 

“You got tagged, Chappie, just got 
tagged, that’s all,” Blackburn ex- 
plained. 

All Joe could say—over and over 
again—was: “I sure like to fight that 
man again.” 

A couple of months later Louis hit 
his old stride again when he fought 
Jack Sharkey at Yankee Stadium. The 
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ex-sailor was bombed out in the third 
and he caught so much leather that 
when a radio interviewer tried to get 
him to talk immediately after the 
bout, he mumbled: 

“Me speak over the radio now? 
When my head’s like a balloon?” 

While he was dressing, Sharkey 
talked, declaring: “Yes, that guy can 
hit. There’s no lying about that. I 
must have made a mistake. You can 
see you can’t afford to make mistakes 
against him.” 

The impact of Louis’ fists on an 
able puncher was best reflected fol- 
lowing the Brown Bomber’s fourth- 
round disposal of Max Baer in Sep- 
tember, 1935, at Yankee Stadium. 

Baer, who took the count on his 
knee, was asked, “Did you hear Ar- 
thur Donovan counting?” 

“Yeah, I heard him,” said Max. 

“Why didn’t you get off your knee 
then?” 

Baer finally answered: “I couldn't 
see straight. I thought all Harlem 
was in there. I saw a whole ringful 
of black clouds and this little ray of 
sunshine just couldn’t penetrate 
them.” 

Max added, “Louis is a great 
fighter and I hope he makes a lot of 
money. He’s one hell of a good boy.” 

Well, Joe went on to make (and 
spend) a lot of money. He wrote the 
championship chapter of his career in 
June, 1937 at Chicago, when he 
knocked out the old champion, Jim 
Braddock, in the eighth round. 

Braddock, who up-ended Louis in 
the first round, recognized the supe- 
rior guns of his conqueror. 

“Hit? That man is dynamite. I 
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never been hit so hard in my life!’” he 
cried. “I knew after the fifth round I 
was done. Too tired. He took it out of 
me. 

Joe agreed with Braddock’s esti- 
mate of his power. 

“T thought I hit Max Baer hard but 
Braddock I hit harder,” he confided. 
“He wouldn't go down until that last 
one I hit him. I knew he would then.” 

It was in the same city of Chicago 
that Louis had inflicted one of his 
most violent cases of pre-fight jitters 
on an opponent. That was Kingfish 
Levinsky in the summer of 1935. 

The proof was vouchsafed by some- 
body who visited the King’s room just 
before the bout. This party looked at 
the fidgeting fighter’s feet. 

“My God, King,” he exclaimed, 
“what are you doing?” 

“What's the matter?” 
queried, looking down. 

“Don’t you know?” the visitor in- 
sisted. 

The King stared blankly. 
don’t.” 

He was informed he had put the 
right shoe on the left foot and the 
left shoe on the right foot. He was in 
a fog. 

When he was battered out in less 
than a round, the King blurted: “It 
could happen to anyone.” Probably 
true, at that. . 

In late August, 1937, Tommy 
Farr, the Britisher, stunned a lot of 
people at Yankee Stadium by stand- 
ing up under Louis’ heaviest ham- 
mets for 15 rounds, although Tommy 
dropped the decision. 

Asked what he thought of Louis’ 
punching, Farr replied: ‘Well, mon, 


Levinsky 


“No, I 
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I didn’t want to find out too much. 
Any time I see them comin’, I wasn’t 
stayin’ in the way. He's terrific, really 
terrific, mon.’ 

But Louis’ remark then 
was: “I'm not the champion til I fight 
Schmeling again.” 

In June, 1939, three years after the 
first meeting, Joe achieved his desire 
in Yankee Stadium. It took Louis ex- 
actly 2 minutes and 4 seconds to fusil- - 
lade the German so destructively that 
the latter's seconds threw in the 
towel. 

In this shortest heavyweight cham- 
pionship bout on record, Louis dis- 
persed all doubters. Schmeling’s ad- 
mission was grudging. 

“Ach, he hurt me,” Schmeling 
blurted, ‘“‘he hurt me so much but he 
hurt me because he hit me when my 
back is turned against the ropes.” 

Truthfully, Joe’s hail of leather had 
spun Max into the ropes, with 14 
punches being driven home before 
he went to the deck for the first of 
three knockdowns. 

The following year Louis faced 
Tony Galento in New York. The 
beer barrel on legs shocked Louis and 
thrilled thousands by left-hooking the 
champion to the floor in the third, 
the round before he was smashed 
bloody and insensible. 

“TI didn’t figure to finish him in the 
fourth,” Joe confessed. “If he hadn’t 


knocked me down, we'd have gone 
the whole fifteen. I wanted to cut him 
up, bang him around. He said a lot 
of mean things in the training camp, 
called me a bum and all that. But he 
hit better than I expected, so I had to 
get him.” 
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Tony grumbled his dissatisfaction: 

“Aw, there wasn’t any round after 
the third.” 

Eventually Tony made a conces- 
sion, typically Galento-ish. 

“Sure, he’s a helluva puncher, they 
ain’t no bums who can lick me.” 

Early in 1940 Louis met Arturo 
Godoy at Madison Square Garden. It 
went 15 rounds because Godoy in- 
dulged in plain and fancy running. 

Joe burned inwardly and, when 
they boxed again in June of that year 
at New York, got his revenge in a 
fiery punching brawl that he ended 
with a knockout in the eighth. 

“Louis is great fighter,” Godoy 
acknowledged, ‘‘the best I ever fight. 
Galento, he crazy. Louis, he great 
bomb, not bum.” 

Watching that night was a young 
fellow who bragged: wouldn't 


do that to me. I'd be dancing all 
around him, shooting for his chin.” 
His name? That was Billy Conn. 
A year later in New York’s Polo 
Grounds, Conn came within inches of 


making good his boast. Billy was 
leading in the 13th when Louis caught 
up with him for an explosive knock- 
out. 

In the dressing room Billy ad- 
mitted: “Louis hurts you every time 
he hits you. I knew what I was doing 
when he knocked me down. But what 
could I do about it? He punches you 
numb . . . What would I do if I 
fought him again? . . . My name is 
Conn, you know, I'd just stand there 
and fight. What's the use in being 
Conn, if you can’t be thick ?” 

The war kept Conn from fighting 
Louis again until 1946 but in the re- 
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turn bout, corner advice prevented 
Billy from doing what he wanted. 
Knocked out in the eighth, he was so 
ashamed of his circling, retreating ef- 
fort that he promptly retired. 

“I’m not a quitter,” he declared, 
“but Louis has it again. I haven't. | 
left it in the Army. I’m getting out of 
the game. I don’t mind getting licked 
by the best. If-I stay around, some 
bum will belt me around. That's not 
for me.” 

Joe actually wasn’t his old self, 
either, as proved by a 15-round fight 
with Jersey Joe Walcott in December, 
1947, at Madison Square Garden. 
Walcott dropped him twice and 
earned not only the vote of Referee 
Ruby Goldstein, but the acclaim of 
the world as the victim of a bad de- 
cision. The Police Gazette recognized 
the virtue of Walcott’s performance 
by presenting him with a title belt. 

But Louis, the champion in heart, 
came back in the summer of 1948, to 
knock out Walcott in the 11th round 
at Yankee Stadium. And to announce 
his retirement. 

So Louis as a fighter went the way 
he came, the best—remembered as a 
puncher who permitted his opponents 
few mistakes. 

Once Jack Roper, whom Joe cold- 
conked in one round, said: “I pulled 
a boner. I zigged when I should have 
zagged.”’ And Tami Mauriello, simi- 
larly bashed out in one, after he'd 
staggered Joe, asserted: “You get 
killed if you get a little careless with 
him. I got too damn careless.” 

In short, they all admitted the fact 
that Joe Louis’ punch was “murder!” 


Copyright, Police Gazette (January, 1950) 
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Hospital clerk Gracie Houston is only licensed 
woman sea skipper in state of Massachusetts 


PETTICOAT PILOT 


BY JAMES GOODRICH 


NLY woman licensed to carry 
passengers at sea in the state 
of Massachusetts is a diminu- 
tive, roly poly Negro hospital clerk 
in Boston with some five years of ex- 
perience at the hardy task of piloting 
a vessel. She’s comely 44-year-old 
Gracie Houston who garners a hand- 
some sum each year for hauling sea- 
farers between ports of the Bay State 
and along the Atlantic Coast. 

Co-pilot of an 80-foot fisherman's 
boat, named Gracie for her by her 
white Yankee husband of 16 years, 
the Washington-born ex-missionary 
is kept busy mostly with steady trade 
from resortists. 

She charges from $50 to $75 per 
patty for boat trips, averages about 
$300 each week from the operation 
during busy seasons. 

An increasing number of Mrs. 
Houston’s trips in recent months have 
been made along the more than 60- 
mile route from Boston down the 
coastline to a resort which she and 
her spouse—a $3,800-a-year elec- 
tronic equipment designer and 
builder for the Air Corps—have 
owned near Popponesset Bay on the 
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Cape in Mashpee (pop. 434) since 
1945. 

Purchase of the 40-acre, year-round 
vacation spot, a once famed Indian 
reservation, sent the Houstons to sea 
regularly. So the little Missus got 
interested in piloting and has now 
been at it for almost five years. 

Much of Mrs. Houston’s life at 
sea has been most adventurous. Her 
closest call in water traveling came a 
few years back when she went on a 
cruise in the Atlantic in a flimsy 20- 
foot boat with a college professor and 
his children, 

After a few hours of sailing they 
were suddenly plagued with engine 
trouble. A short while later the mo- 
tor conked out, leaving them adrift 
without a sail. 

Mrs. Houston, sensing the need to 
prevent fright among them, coaxed 
the others in the boat to sing salty 
old ballads of the sea as titanic waves 
toyed with the fragile ship. 

Many hours later when the waves 
had quieted, the little group found 
that they had been forced by the tide 
upon a sand bar near the mouth of 
a Massachusetts seashore where they 
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remained throughout the hot day. 
Just as the shadows began to lengthen 
on the horizon they spotted a passing 
boat and were rescued. 

That narrow escape would prob- 
ably have frightened the crustiest of 
old sailors but not Mrs. Houston. 
She instead developed such a strong 
enthusiasm for sailing that her hus- 
band, as a last alternative, decided 
to purchase the fisherman’s craft 
which she now pilots. 

Mrs. Houston has become a highly 
skilled sea pilot, thanks to the per- 
sistent urging of her spouse that she 
study the trade. 

“My husband figured,” she points 
out, “that since we were going to live 
by the sea and have a boat, we should 
have some knowledge of navigation. 
So we both enrolled at Boston State 
Teachers College a few years ago 
when the U. S. Pilot Squadron 
opened its classes.” 

Both of the Houstons are now li- 
censed and share duties at the helm 
of their ship on hired trips or when 
they are entertaining on private sea 
parties. 

Mrs. Houston’s experience at sail- 
ing hasn't been confined to inland 
waters, despite the fact that she has 
worked for almost 23 years as head 
clerk in Boston’s City Hospital. Her 
longest trip by sea was made as a 
missionary on a tramp steamer to 
Monrovia, Liberia by way of the 
Azores, Canary Islands and Madeira 
some years back. What she observed 
on that journey to West Africa later 
prompted her to put up a stiff argu- 
ment against the mistreatment of na- 
tives as a member of the Interna- 
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tional Commission of Inquiry for the 
Hague. 

Today Mrs. Houston is perhaps 
more active than she ever was. Yet 
by some odd twist the five-foot, 140- 
pound woman manages to live a nor- 
mal life with her husband in their 
comfortable home in Randolph (pop. 
2,955), about 15 miles from Boston. 
Much of the couple’s life is spent at 
their Mashpee resort on weekends. 

This five-cabin vacation spot is an 
outgrowth of the Houstons’ resent- 
ment of the nasty treatment they re- 
ceived prior to 1945 when many 
white resorts in New England re- 
fused them reservations. 

Once on a trip through the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire they stopped 
at an overnight camp which had 
widely publicized its bill of fare. But 
when the Houstons applied for a 
cabin they were offered only one 
choice and that at twice the regular 
rates. Even on some public beaches, 
they were pushed around. 

Their Mashpee place is not a Ne- 
gro resort. “Our clientele is inter- 
racial,” says Mrs. Houston. “We do 
not believe in discrimination—pe- 
riod! Our only requirement is that 
our patrons come well recommended. 
We have had an equal number of 
both white and colored, among whom 
have been electronic engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, school superintendents 
and business and professional people 
from all fields. Note that we say 
‘among whom.’ Our clientele is re- 
stricted not as to class but as td kind.” 

During the past summer they 
weren't able to accommodate all the 
vacationists who applied. 
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MILESTONES 


HE two Americans stood at the top of the world and stared reverently 
at the red, white and blue of the flag they had just planted in the ice and 
snow. They did not feel the paralyzing cold. They were not aware that 
one was white, the other brown. The two companions knew only that after 
six futile attempts that marked 19 weary years of fighting the terrors of the 
frozen Arctic, they, Robert Peary and Matthew Henson, had on that seventh 
day of April, 1909, at last discovered the North Pole. They had just given 
U. S. title to an area which is today one of the most strategic spots of Ameri- 
can defense, a goal which was the ambition of explorers for three centuries. 

For Peary it meant everlasting fame and glory. For Henson, an authority 
on Polar wasteland, a favorite with the Eskimos and master dog trainer, it 
was a mission completed, the end of the trail and a job which netted him 
only $25. And he had proved that Negroes could stand the bitter cold of 
the Arctic (70° below) as well as the heat of the tropics, that everywhere a 
white man went a Negro could go also. 

“It has always been so,” says Matt Henson, now 84, and living the quiet 
life of a retired government messenger in his Harlem apartment. ‘‘From the 
building of the Pyramids and the journey to the Cross to the discovery of the 
New World, a Negro has been the white man’s companion. I am proud that 
out of all the people in the world, Admiral Peary selected me to accompany 
him on that final dash to the North Pole.” 

Six years after the great discovery, Henson was found working in a Brook- 
lyn parking garage. Interested friends secured for him the government job 
which he kept until his retirement 14 years ago. Fame came belatedly to this 
son of a Maryland tenant farmer. Since “discovery” three years ago upon 
publication of his biography, Dark Companion, Matt Henson has been given 
many honors, including the gold medal of the Chicago Geographic Society 
and the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
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A famous forum in Jaffrey, New Hampshire, is a memorial 
to an ex-slave who was the town’s most esteemed citizen 


TO THE GLORY 
OF AMOS FORTUNE 


BY HELEN WORDEN 


Reprinted from Collier’s 


COUNTRY village in the 

heart of New England, Jaffrey 

Center, New Hampshire, has 
no railroad, no bus line, no filling 
station, no juke box, no movie house, 
no billboard and only one church. Its 
common is dominated by an early- 
American meeting house whose frame 
was raised on April 19, 1775, the day 
of the Battle of Concord. From its 
white belfry the 282d bell cast by 
Paul Revere clangs the hours. But 
Jaffrey Center might be just another 
old colonial New England town if it 
were not for a Negro slave named 
Amos Fortune who is reaching out 
from the grave to bring it fame 
through the unique Amos Fortune 
Forum. 

In the Monadnock region, of 
which Jaffrey Center is a part, Amos 
Fortune is already an American leg- 
end as special in his way as Johnny 
Appleseed or Pecos Bill, but with this 
difference: theirs are pure folk tales; 
his is a pretty well authenticated life. 


Two unforgettable epitaphs are 
carved on a pair of blue slate tomb- 
stones in the old burying ground close 
by the Congressional Meeting House 
of which he was a member. The 
graves they mark are opposite the gate 
and near the farthest wall. A tall 
pine is their sentry. By day, over- 
hanging branches shroud their in- 
scriptions; but, when the setting sun 
is level with Monadnock Mountain, 
it is easy to see their messages. The 
first reads: 
“Sacred to the memory of Amos 
Fortune, 
Who was born free in Africa. 
A slave in America, he pur- 
chased liberty, 
Professed Christianity, 
Lived reputably, died hopefully 
Nov. 17, 1801. AEt. 91.” 
The second reads: 
“Sacred to the memory of Vio- 
late, 
By sale the slave of Amos For- 
tune, 
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By marriage his wife, 

By her fidelity his friend and 
solace. 

She died his widow 

Sept. 13, 1802. AEt. 73.” 

Much of Amos Fortune’s story has 
been handed down from one genera- 
tion to the next. So-and-so’s grand- 
mother recalls that her grandfather 
told her that Amos was kidnapped 
about 1730 by New England slavers 
operating off Guinea on Africa’s wild 
west coast. 

Somebody else remembers an uncle 
who said his great-uncle told him 
that Amos was dumped on a Boston 
wharf and sold for £20—the usual 
price at the time for raw human 
material. 

Amos had never laid eyes on a 
book, he didn’t know one figure from 
another and the only language he 
spoke was an African dialect. He 
became a slave to Ichabod Richard- 
son, a tanner of Woburn in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

He learned to figure so that he 
might calculate the price of his free- 
dom and compute the period of his 
servitude. He learned to write so that 
he could read his indenture papers 
and those of the girl he loved—Vio- 
let, the property of James Baldwin 
of Woburn. 

He became a better businessman 
than he would have been if he hadn’t 
worked on the problem of buying his 
freedom. When he died he left 
money to provide extra schooling for 
the children of his neighborhood. But 
when the specified school district 
(No. 8) was discontinued, the courts 
tuled that his legacy—which by then 
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had grown from $437.38 to approxi- 
mately $1,000—might be used for 
another educational purpose. 

In 1927 the town’s selectmen voted 
to name the fund after him and to 
spend the interest on the $1,000 for 
prizes for public speaking, one of 
Amos’ favorite subjects. 

The money may now go to the 
forum which also carries his name. 
Stormy mecting-house sessions—vio- 
lent debates over colony boundaries 
and government—had taught him the 
importance of being able to think on 
one’s feet. He and his neighbors, 
colonists who had fought for freedom 
and human dignity, were establishing 
the foundations of a new republic. 
Amos Fortune participated in these — 
discussions on a basis of full equality. 

More than a century later, in Oc- 
tober of 1946 to be exact, a group of 
Jaffrey Center neighbors met in the 
Congregational parsonage to discuss 
community matters. They were the 
Reverend Anders Lund, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church; his son- 
in-law, Paul Elmen, associate profes- 
sor at Northwestern University; Dr. 
William T. Foster, economist and 
educator; and Professor Ernest Bern- 
baum, former head of the English 
department at the University of IIli- 
nois. They sat around the com- 
fortable warmth of the kitchen coal 
stove. The subject under discussion 
was the old meeting house where 
Amos Fortune had worshiped. 

Since the Toleration Act of 1831, 
when the Congregationalists moved 
to a church of their own adjoining the 
parsonage, the historic meeting house 
had been idle. True, it had been 
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nandsomely restored by the Village 
Improvement Society; yet it was being 
used for nothing save church fairs, 
dances and parties. Only that after- 
noon, strangers had asked Dr. Lund 
to show them the grave of Amos For- 
tune and the meeting house of which 
he was a member. 

“Since it is so closely linked with 
his story, I wonder if it wouldn’t be 
possible to resume community discus- 
sions in it,” said Dr. Lund. ‘They 
might be similar to those which used 
to take place in the meeting house 
when Amos Fortune lived.” 

“You mean a forum?” asked Pro- 
fessor Bernbaum. 

“I suppose you might call it that,” 
said the minister. “We have great 
people in our community, but we 
never get the opportunity to hear 
from them.” 

“I’m inclined to believe they would 
welcome a chance to express their 
ideas,” said Dr. Foster. ‘If we do 
launch such a forum, it should be 
named after Amos Fortune. He's the 
greatest man this region has pro- 
duced.” 

That was quite a mouthful when 
you consider the big names which are 
forever bobbing up in Jaffrey Center. 
Willa Cather wrote her best books 
while living in its oldest summer 
boardinghouse, The Shattuck. They 
say Amos Fortune’s story attracted her 
to the town. Though born in Vir- 
ginia and raised in Nebraska, she 
asked to be buried in Jaffrey Center. 
Her grave is not far from those of 
Amos and his wife. 

Toss a pebble in any direction and 
you'll hit a professor. Jaffrey Center’s 
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first scholar was Laban Ainsworth, 
Amos’ pastor. His great grandson 
was graduated from Amherst College 
and returned to live in the Ainsworth 
manse. That was the beginning of 
what is still called the Amherst Col- 
ony. Among its members have been 
such famous men as Howard Sweet- 
ser Bliss, president of the American 
University at Beyrouth; James Wilson 
Bixler, Congregational clergyman; 
Benjamin Kendall Emerson, profes- 
sor of geology at Amherst; Charles 
Smith Mills, Congregational leader; 
and Edward Smith Parsons, president 
of Marietta (Ohio) College. 

Today, still other scholars make 
Jaffrey Center their home. Each is dis- 
tinguished in his own field. For ex- 
ample, there is F. Alexander Magoun, 
professor of human relations. He is 
probably best known for his contro- 
versial book Love and Marriage. Re- 
cently re-elected chairman of the 
Amos Fortune Forum Committee for 
1950, he is chunky, energetic and 
outspoken. 

Serving with him on the committee 
are the Reverend Lund; Dr. Foster; 
Dr. Bernbaum; Graham B. Blaine, 
vice-chairman of the board of the 
Bank of Manhattan; Theodore Ains- 
worth Greene, Congregational min- 
ister; James Wilson Bixler’s son, 
Julius Seelye Bixler, president of Col- 
by College; and Noel Dowling, pro- 
fessor of law at Columbia. All live 
in Jaffrey Center. 

There have been 26 successful ses- 
sions of the Amos Fortune Forum. 
Average attendance has been between 
265 and 367 enthusiastic millwork- 
ers, farmers, tradesmen, and men and 
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women whose names are famous 
throughout the country. They come 
during the summer to discuss subjects 
of general interest and to provide, as 
did Amos Fortune and his neighbors, 
an opportunity for the people to make 
up their minds on local and national 
affairs. In winter, they meet in the 
homes of forum members. 

No charges are made, no collec- 
tions taken, no tickets sold, nobody is 
asked to contribute. There are no by- 
laws, no dues. 

A man from Troy sat in at one ses- 
sion, went home and sent a check for 
$100. Dr. Foster returned it with 
thanks. ‘We don’t accept money 
from the outside,” he wrote. “Of 
course we couldn’t do this if it hadn’t 
been for a few generous citizens in 
our own community.” 

It's a community project in which 
all share. Those who can’t contribute 
money contribute time. One man 
takes a census of the people and cars. 
He jots down the names of the states 
on the license plates. The last listing 
included California, Florida, Iowa, 
Missouri, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, Illinois and every state in New 
England. 

A little boy came in with five cents 
as his stake in the forum. In all, ap- 
proximately 39 local people put up 
about $350 annually. This pays for 
the printing and mailing of 3,000 cir- 
culars and 100 posters to advertise 
speakers, subjects and dates. 

No speaker is paid. Amos Fortune 
once said people would talk for noth- 
ing if you gave them half a chance. 
Forum speakers are limited to resi- 
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dents of the Monadnock region. 
There is plenty of local talent. 

Grenville Clark, fellow of Harvard 
College and former chairman of the 
Bill of Rights Committee, discussed 
progress toward world government. 
Julius Seelye Bixler, the Colby Col- 
lege prexy, chose an evening with 
Wagner's Die Meistersinger and ex- 
plained its psychological implications. 
Harlow Shapley, the Harvard astron- 
omer, raised the provocative ques- 
tion: ‘Are There Better Planets?” 

Sessions often get tense. When 
Herbert Elliston, editor of the Wash- 
ington Post and 1949 Pulitzer prize 
winner, spoke on the aims and diff- 
culties of our foreign policy, one 
indignant couple stamped out as an 
expression of their disagreement. 
And the evening Karl Compton, for- 
mer president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, discussed 
military training, a member told the 
chairman off for not squelching him. 
Talk is plain among neighbors. 

“We don’t care whether you agree 
with us,’”’ said the chairman. “We 
only care whether you think.” 

Izette de Forest, psychoanalyst, 
loosed a hornets’ nest when she ar- 
gued her views on bringing up chil- 
dren. She is one of two women who 
have taken part in the forum. The 
other is Elizabeth Bixler, dean of the 
Yale University School of Nursing. 

The night I attended, the speaker 
was Reuben Lurie, Boston attorney 
and former chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Parole Board. He discussed 
“Ordinary People in an Extraordi- 
nary World.” As a selectman for 
Brookline, Massachusetts, he ham- 
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mered at community participation in 
politics. 

I followed the stream of people 
across the common to the old meet- 
ing house, which was lighted up like 
a birthday cake. We had to weave 
our way through the parked cars. 
Seeing that all the downstairs pews 
were taken I joined the rush for the 
gallery. The scene was animated, the 
women’s clothes gay, and the buff 
walls, white woodwork and crimson 
draperies were decidedly cheerful. 
Vivid flowers banked the stage. 

“We're living in revolutionary 
times—” began Mr. Lurie. 

Excitement came with the discus- 
sion period. Clayton, the Reverend 
Lund’s younger son, himself a Con- 
yregational minister, led off the ques- 
tion period by calling attention to the 
fact that labor groups were issuing 
pamphlets emphasizing the value of 
practical politics. 

“Sure,” said Mr. Lurie, ‘‘the A.F. 
of L., the C.1.O. and the PAC ap- 
preciate the importance of political 
education. Their pamphlets advise 
supporting only the candidates who 
support labor.” 

“Isn't that the quintessence of 
blind political cynicism?” demanded 
a woman. 

“One way of getting votes used to 
be to kiss the baby,” replied Mr. 
Lurie. ‘‘Now it is the sincerity be- 
hind the kiss which counts, and it’s 
going to count more and more if com- 
munities like this take an active part 
in politics. If you want honest gov- 
ernment, you can’t afford to take the 
‘Ooh! I don’t want to look’ attitude. 
Yours must not be the position of 
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frozen sanctity. You must go into 
this with the spirit of Amos Fortune. 
Expect to be attacked, be willing to be 
defeated, but never give up. If you 
want proof that he was right, ask 
yourself who was the wealthiest man, 
the best selectman, the most deter. 
mined social leader in Jaffery Center 
148 years ago.” 

Amos Fortune again. 

For written evidence of Amos For- 
tune I searched the Woburn Public 
Library, the probate court of Cheshire 
County and the archives of Jaffery 
Center. I found the high spots among 
old agreements, deeds, town journals 
and death inventories. 

Ichabod Richardson’s name turns 
up on Amos’ bill of sale. The essen- 
tial element of that transaction was 
installment payments to be made by 
Amos. Soon after the agreement was 
signed, Ichabod sailed off to Spain 
with a cargo of leather. Four years 
passed and the last of Amos’ install- 
ment payments was made, but Icha- 
bod didn’t come home. Sailors report: 
ed that he had been killed by the 
British. After desperate efforts, Amos 
finally persuaded Mrs. Richardson to 
sign his quit claim deed. Here it ts. 
He may have helped her compose it: 

“In consideration of the many 
faithful services Amos Fortune did 
perform to the said deceased Ichabod 
in his life and hath since performed 

. whereby our several interests 
have been greatly increased do... 
grant unto said Amos Fortune the full 
and free liberty of his person and 
services from and after the ninth day 
of May, 1769.” 

In 1774 he was described as a cit- 
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zen of Woburn, owner of a home- 
stead and an independent tanner. The 
eatly years of the Revolution are a 
blank. That he was a soldier is sug- 
gested by the “military accouter- 
ments” listed among his belongings 
after his death. 

In June, 1779, a receipt reveals 
that he gave Samuel George, of 
Keene, New Hampshire, six pounds 
and took in exchange “‘a blue broad- 
doth coat, striped pattern jacket and 
furr hat.” 

On November 9, 1779, it is record- 
ed that he paid James Baldwin, of 
Woburn, fifty pounds for his slave, 
Violet. 

Another document contains the in- 
formation that ‘“‘Amos Fortune and 
Violate Baldwin, blacks, both of 
Woburn, were married today, No- 
vember 10, 1779.” 

The Jaffery Town Book for 1781 
notes that ““One Amos Fortune, Ne- 
groe tanner of Woburn rode into 
town with his wife, Violate, and...” 
Here the writing is blurred. But 
there was evidently another person 
with them, later identified as Celyn- 
dia, a little Negro girl whom Amos 
and Violet purchased, freed and 
adopted. 

Jaffery’s constable warned Amos 
and his family to go back from where 
they came. The Revolution had not 
ended. Money was scarce and the 
future uncertain. All New England 
settlements ordered their constables 
to warn off newcomers officially. This 
legally freed the community from any 
obligation should the strangers be- 
come sick or penniless. 

Laban Ainsworth, the young Con- 
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gregational minister, must have heard 
the conversation between Amos and 
the constable. Perhaps Amos ap- 
pealed to him. Whatever happened, 
Amos, through Ainsworth’s interces- 
sion, was allowed to remain in Jaffery 
Center. The Town Book for 1782 
reports that the minister let Amos 
clear land on his property for a tan- 
yard, 

In 1789, Amos had saved enough 
money to buy 25 acres near Tyler 
Brook and build himself a New Eng- 
land salt-box house. It stands today 
—five rooms downstairs and one up, 
with a cellar stoutly braced by beams 
which carry the marks of Amos’ adze. 
Its present owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Amadee Deschenes, conducted me 
through it. 

“People come every day to see the 
house where Amos Fortune lived,” 
said Mr. Deschenes. ‘From the time 
I'm a kid I hear about this slave who 
bought his freedom and was a bene- 
factor to his community.” 

He and his wife led me to the barn 
where Amos dried his leather. It 
looked like any old New Hampshire 
barn. The currier shop where he 
dressed the hides was gone, but I 
could trace with my toe the stone 
foundations of the basins in which 
the hides were soaked. Still encroach- 
ing were the woods where Amos 
found the ingredients for his tanning: 
sumac, willow, birch and larch bark. 

Does anybody think that a man 
who was a better tanner than others, 
and made more money than they, 


_ could come into a town and not be 


criticized, especially if he, a Negro, 
was more successful than the whites? 
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Amos did have trouble, but he 
lived it down and in the end became 
the town’s most honored citizen. His 
customers had confidence in him. He. 
accepted their notes and gave his. 
Several of these original agreements 
are still in existence. 

The Fortune home was better fur- 
nished than many. An inventory at- 
tached to Amos’ will includes four- 
post beds, feather ticks, quilts, tables, 
a Windsor chair, iron cooking uten- 
sils, china, farm implements, his tan- 
ning tools, a foot wheel and loom for 
Celyndia, a wooden wheel for Violet, 
and a desk and candle for himself. 

He also owned an extensive ward- 
robe. At meeting house he wore 
black velvet breeches and jacket, and 
there were silver buckles on his shoes. 
At work he wore leather breeches. In 
the winter he would saddle his white 
mare, wrap himself in his long blue 
greatcoat and gallop across town with 
Violet perched on a pillion behind 
him. Pillion and saddle are also 
listed in his will. 

He was one of the first to subscribe 
to a newspaper in Jaffery. When I 
was gathering material for this article 
Esther Bennett, registrar of Cheshire 
County, telephoned excitedly to say 
she had just discovered in checking 
through Amos’ papers that he left, as 
part of his estate, six shares in the 
Jaffery Library Society of which he 
was a founder! 

His will, written in a fine hand, 
covers two pages. The gist of it is 
contained in the following para- 
graphs: 

“I give and bequeath to Vilot, my 
beloved wife, all the Improvement 
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and profits of my Real estate during 
her Natural life . . . 

“I give and bequeath to Celyndia 
Fortune, my adopted daughter, the 
bed She now improves together with 
the furniture thereof, and a foot 
wheel and a loom and also a home in 
the house with the Said Vilot while 
She Remains Single . . . 

“I order my executor after my de. 
cease and after the decease of the Said 
Vilot my beloved wife that handsome 
gravestones be erected to each of us 
. . . I further order my Said executor 

. . that if there be any Remainder 
of my estate, that he give a handsome 
present of the same to the Church of 
Christ in this town, and the Remain- 
ing part if any their be, he give asa 
present for the Support of the School. 
. . . No. Eight in this town.” 

According to the executor’s report 
the tombstones were procured. . .. 
“The first Cost of which shall be 
eleven dollars each Set . . . and the 
whole cost estimated at 26.” 

Many believe Laban Ainsworth 
wrote the remarkable epitaphs. There 
is no proof. My guess is that 
Amos Fortune, characteristically tak- 
ing charge of his death, as he had of 
his life, was indeed the author. 

News of the forum which honors 
him is spreading. Not long ago Ralph 
Hayes, director of the New York 
Community Trust, clearinghouse for 
over $17,000,000 in benefactions, at- 
tended a session at jaffrey Center. It 
so impressed him that he asked his 
board to make a contribution to help 
sustain the work which Amos Fortune 
began. 
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Since the beginning of time, predatory male has 


WHY 
LEAVE 


been running away—or running around 


MEN 
HOME 


BY ST. CLAIR DRAKE 


66] F YOU don’t believe I’m leav- 
ing, just count the days I'm 
gone,” sings the Negro male 

torn from his roots in the southern 
plantation, living here today at a 
turpentine camp and gone tomorrow 
toa river town. Under the chapter 
titled, “Roving Men and Homeless 
Women,” E. Franklin Frazier inter- 
prets with rare insight the flight of 
the Black Ulysses in his book, The 
Negro Family in the United States. 
He pictures vividly this escape from 
the unrewarding grind of plantation 
life and the censuring eyes and 
tongues of rural parsons, from the 
insistent obligations of the South’s 
large families and low incomes. Jour- 
ney’s end for many was the city. 

In another penetrating chapter, 
“Fathers on Leave,” Frazier as an 
honest social scientist states that the 
Negro desertion rate is probably 
higher in most cities than that for 
whites. And why? This is no sim- 


ST. CLAIR DRAKE, co-author of Black 
Metropolis, is an associate professor of so- 
cilogy at Roosevelt College, Chicago. 
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ple case of “irresponsibility” or “im- 
morality,” for Frazier very brilliantly 
demonstrates that the desertion rate 
is high primarily because of the dis- 
organization of life within the Black 
Ghettoes of our American cities. Up- 
rooted directly from the southern soil 
or recruited from the by-ways of 
small towns and labor camps, the 
Negro males throughout the Twen- 
ties found life in the cities unusually 
precarious due to uncertain and low- 
paid employment. They found it 
tragic during the depression when 
they were “first fired.” The Negro 
family in the city was beaten to pieces 
between the hammer of economic in- 
security and the anvil of “slum con- 
ditions.” The iron bands of restric- 
tive covenants had condemned the 
Negro masses to the worst housing 
under the most overcrowded condi- 
tions. 

But Frazier’s careful researches 
also show that those Negro males 
who were able to gain steady employ- 
ment and to escape from the most 
disorganized sections of the Black 
Belts, not only did not desert their 
families in any greater proportion 
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than whites, but also maintained fam- 
ilies every whit as stable as those of 
their counterparts in the white mid- 
dle class. The inescapable conclusion 
from Frazier’s work is that if Negro 
men are to be kept at home, the first 
step is to make jobs and housing 
available to them, so that they can 
maintain a stable pattern of family 
relations. When more Negro men 
have the chance to become ‘‘solid 
middle class,’’ with all that the term 
means, desertion rates will drop. 

How do economic insecurity and 
ghetto conditions make men leave 
home? The ideal picture of the 
American husband is that he is a 
“good provider.” American males 
grow up feeling that they should 
“hold the purse strings.’” The Amer- 
ican caste-system has turned the ta- 
bles for the Negro. Among the Ne- 
gro masses, it is frequently the 
woman who has a steady job. And 
there were plenty of times during 
the Depression years when neither 
one had a decent job. The Negro 
male’s position in the family is thus 
weakened, and the sense of unim- 
portance and of shame must fre- 
quently operate to make him shake 
the dust off his feet, to go.prospect- 
ing for a job here and there, or to 
leave just so he won’t have to hear 
references from the distaff side to his 
laziness or ‘‘lack of get up.’ Staying 
on the move becomes a habit after 
awhile. 

Also, the overcrowded ghetto with 
its kitchenette living makes the worst 
possible situation for raising a fam- 
ily, and I have actually heard seri- 
ous barber shop discussions in which 
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a man has said that he was going to 
leave home so that the old woman 
wouldn’t have another baby. (Mes- 
inga diaphragms are not too well 
known among the Negro lower 
classes. ) 

In the final analysis, Negro men 
leave home not because they are Ne. 
groes, but because they are men. For 
almost a million years after human. 
ity emerged from the purely animal 
state, people roamed around in small 
bands with women bearing the kids 
and staying close to the camp, and 
with men bringing home the bear or 
kangaroo. The tradition of the male 
as “‘he who roams by right’’ must be 
very deeply set in human culture. 
Man the hunter and fighter is the 
basic image of our kind. Stock-rear- 
ing has reinforced this pattern of 
man on the move. Where the horse 
and camel are available (and now the 
automobile) it has given mankind a 
wide range in which to travel and 
somebody has to stay home to look 
after the hearth and the kids. 

Every war, too, has uprooted the 
males and set the pattern of wander- 
ing ever more deeply. When the war 
is over, it’s pretty hard to settle down 
to domesticity. Tennyson has given 
expression to this fact in his famous 
poem Ulysses. Taking up where Ho- 
mer left off, Tennyson tells us what 
Ulysses did after he came back from 
the battle of Troy. Nothing could 
be more boring than to stay quietly 
at home with his faithful wife who 
had waited all those years for him. 
So, calling his old cronies together 
he said: 
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I cannot rest from travel . .. 

How dull it is to pause, to make 
anend... 

Come, my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world. 

Push off, and sitting well in or- 
der smite 

The sounding furrows; for my 
purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset and 
the baths 

Of all the western stars until I 
die. 


A lot of G.I.s must feel this way to- 
day. 

The more one ponders this matter 
of Negro lowerclass men who leave 
home, the more one can see that they 
are acting out, in a permissive eco- 
nomic and social atmosphere, a wish 
that is repressed deeply in The Un- 
conscious of al/ American males of 
all social classes—white and colored. 
Did you ever stop to think why comic 
strips like Maggie and Jiggs, or Dag- 
wood are so popular? The American 
male running from his wife is a con- 
stant fantasy figure in American life. 
Whence come such expressions as 
“my ball and chain” or “the old bat- 


tle axe’? Why our statement when 
the knot is being tied, ‘Well, she’s 
roped him in” or “She's got her 
man’? Why is “going out with the 
boys on Friday night” considered 
such a relief? I suspect that one rea- 
son is the fact that women through- 
out American life keep the pressure 
on for social mobility, for getting 
ahead (note Marquand’s Point of No 
Return) and that men—black and 
white—deeply resent the pressure. 

It is only at the lowerclass level 
where institutional controls are weak 
and where life is hard that men can 
just up and walk away. Also, the 
conditions of existence at this level 
give a man a plausible excuse to 
square his runaway with his con- 
science. He can say “I’ve been rov- 
ing around looking for a job,” or 
“I didn’t want any woman support- 
ing me” or “I just couldn’t stay there 
day after day not being able to look 
after my family as I ought to.” Since 
more Negroes are at the low-income 
level than whites, more of them leave 
home. Middleclass men just stay 
there and “take it,” until their wives 
divorce them for “running around” 
—not “running away.” 
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She said she was Spanish because 
she needed the job 


ALWAYS 
BE PROUD 


BY WILLA BLAKE 


Reprinted from Coronet 


T WAS none of my business; I 
was in the lunchroom only for a 
cup of coffee; but suddenly I was 

ashamed of being human. 

The big woman had entered with 
the jerky step of a puppet. Her broad 
face was chalky with powder, her hair 
pulled back harshly. There was the 
hard, ageless look of toil about her, 
yet her eyes were young. 

Tense, unmoving, she awaited the 
waitress’ attention. Then she said: 
“IT saw your sign for a dishwasher in 
the window and I come to see about 
the job. I’m Spanish.” 

The words came out in a flat, tone- 
less rush. The waitress’ eyes were 
aloof. ‘You'll have to see the boss,”’ 
she said. 

The customers glanced at the big, 
still woman and back to their plates. 
Some were uncomfortable — some 
amused. A_ salesman beside me 
glanced anxiously toward the kitchen. 
One customer left and another came 
in. Still the woman stood in the cen- 
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ter of the room, awkwardly waiting. 

The waitress was leaning on the 
counter, talking to a young mechanic. 
“Saw Al go by this morning,” he said 
cheerfully. ““What’s biting him to- 
day?” 

“Fired the cook yesterday and a 
dishwasher today. She,” indicating 
the waiting woman, “wants to see him. 
Says she’s Spanish.” 

His reply was too low for me to 
hear, but not the waitress’ sharp, de- 
risive laughter. 

The salesman threw his money on 
the counter and left quickly. Now 
there was only malice in the watching 
eyes. And then I felt the sickness 
inside. Then I knew that the woman 
had brought something with her into 
this room, and the thing was fear. 

“Please, miss,” she said desperately, 
“T saw the sign—” 

“You'll have to move outa that door 
before the noon rush starts,” the wait- 
ress said. “The boss—’’ 

He had come from the kitchen so 
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quietly that no one heard him. He 
was a fat man with craggy brows and 
a perpetual frown. “What can you 
do?” he asked the woman. 

“I can wash dishes and cook and 
clean. I’m Spanish,” she added ago- 
nizedly, as if moved by some strange 
compulsion. 

He looked at her for a long time. 
“You're no more Spanish than I am. 
Do you think I can’t tell what you 
are?” 

The lunchroom audience was em- 
barrassed now. Before, it had been 
the light amusement of a cat teasing 
a mouse. They liked the sport—but 
they had no stomach for the kill. 

The rigid pose deserted her, and 


her shoulders drooped. It was none * 


of my business, but I left the stool 
and walked toward them. 

“Just a moment,” I heard my inane 
voice saying. 

The boss ignored me. ‘You're col- 
ored,” to the woman. Then he added: 
“But you're clean and strong, and you 


got nothing to be ashamed of. Hold 
up your head and be proud.” 

‘She looked at the tiled floor, hiding 
her streaked face. 

“IT need a cook more than a dish- 
washer,” said the boss. ‘“Want to try 
that first?” 

She nodded, not believing. 

“Okay. Mostly short orders. I 
pay union scale.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said softly, moving 
toward the kitchen with new grace. 

“Another thing,” he called gruffly. 
“Don't let me hear you telling people 
you're Spanish again.” 

“No, SIR.” 

The faces along the counter were 
no longer strangers, but the familiar 
faces you get to know in a small town. 
Relief was all around them; the air 
was washed clean. 

“You want something?” the pro- 
prietor asked, remembering me. 

I had never noticed before that his 
eyes were so blue. 

“No,” I said meekly. SIR.” 


Copyright, Coronet (January, 1950) 
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CHARLEY 


A Man’s Castle 


@ The shoe-shine boy from the barber shop was the customer ahead of us in 
the downtown hat store. He was trying on those plush-velvety $50 beavers 
and we thought he was just dreaming. But when he actually bought one we 
thought: ““Migawdamity, we're in the wrong racket.” 

When the proprietor handed us our refurbished felt job, we asked ques- 
tions. After the usual preliminary colored-versus-white sparring, he got con- 
fidential. 

“Sure, I got the best line of expensive beavers and velours in town and | 
sell plenty to colored people. I don’t exactly understand it. A colored man 
comes in here and I show him a nice felt number at $6.50 or $10. But he 
winds up with one of those special blue or green numbers over there at 
$75.” 

‘Always been like that?” we asked. 

“Well it ain’t always been beavers and velours. It used to be those big 
wide-brim high-crown Stetsons and the like for 'round $20.” 

“Cash?” we asked. 

“Sure, we don’t have no accounts.” 

This started us looking around. And let us tell you, brother, that our in- 
vestigation shows that in expensive hats as well as motor cars, good old U 
Street does not take a back seat to either fashionable Connecticut Avenue or 
the Capitol. There don’t seem to be many top-hat owners, but after all there 
ain't no place to wear a top-hat uptown. 

Incidentally, some of the hat companies were among the first of the big 
manufacturers to finally catch on that the Negro public has money to spend 
and spends it on expensive “brand-name goods. That's what started them 
advertising in the Negro press. 

Enviously we fingered some of the expensive lids we saw on heads of 
friends and asked how come they bought such high price numbers. They 
didn’t seem to know exactly except “everybody else has one.” 

We discovered also that some of the brothers are tremendously attached to 
-their hats. They will fight over them and refuse to remove them except for 
emergencies. You know what we mean if you go to indoor fights or basket- 
ball games. And derned if we didn’t look in on a pay dance and see some 
characters dancing with their hats on. “They just won't check ‘em,’ said 
the manager. 
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Recalling that the Indians we used to see down home also insisted on wear- 
ing their big expensive hats in and out of doors, awake and asleep, we con- 


sulted a sociologist. 


He was busy doing a treatise, with foundation money, 


on why more “lower upper middle class” Negroes marry white mates than do 
“upper upper lower class” Negroes. He referred us to a psychologist. 

This individual was peevish and all he said was: “Hell, there ain’t nothing 
strange about a Negro loving his hat. A Negro’s hat is his castle.” 


Government by Hearing 


@ Government has gone hearing- 
crazy. Nothing is considered good 
government unless there has been a 
hearing. There are legislative hear- 
ings, arbitration hearings, examining 
hearings, investigative hearings, ap- 
peal hearings and hearings on hear- 
ings. 

In the government, the Hearing 
Examiners are the next most powerful 
persons to the Supreme Court. You 
get to be a high-paid hearing exam- 
iner by taking a civil service exam 
and then pulling strings for appoint- 
ment. There are a few Jewish ex- 
aminers. There are no Negro exam- 
iners. 

Well, a national lawyers association 
that bars Negro and frowns on Jewish 


Roses Have Thorns 


membership has controlled these civil 
service exams for a long time and it 
got so none of the smart Negro and 
Jewish lawyers who could pass a State 
Bar exam with ease, could pass that 
civil service exam. Then the Jewish 
examiners began losing their jobs for 
no good reason. 

Complaints fell on deaf ears and 
as a matter of fact the Negro press 
paid it scant attention although Char- 
ley Houston had a press conference 
on it. So the Negro and Jewish law- 
yers, joined by other liberals, took it 
to the White House. We are pleased 
to say that results of the last exams 
have been ordered scrapped and all 
candidates reconsidered and given 
new ratings. Oh happy day! 


@ Progress has finally caught up with the Navy Stewards. These Stewards, 
nearly all Negroes, ain’t so tickled about it. 

Y’ see, all these years, Negro Stewart Petty Officers have been allowed to 
wear those spiffy officer-type Navy uniforms instead of the tight-fitting blues 


and whites of the Navy enlisted man. 
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Steward Petty Officers looked more 
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like Admirals than Admirals did. 

In all other branches of the Navy, the Petty Officers (with exception of 
the Chief Petty Officer) had to wear the usual bell bottoms. Well the white 
boys in the other branches who were Petty Officers wanted to wear the officer 
uniforms too, like the Negro Steward P.O.’s, and when they were refused 
there was hard feeling and abuse directed at the innocent Negro Stewards. 

Why this special honor to the Negro Stewards? Well y’ see, it was a 
sop, a sort of balm to make the Negro Steward P.O.’s forget they really had 
no status. In the Steward’s branch alone, a Petty Officer got the pay but 
that’s all. He had no status, no promotion rights, no respect and couldn't 
even go in the regular Petty Officer clubs. 

So when Navy was cleaning house recently, this crazy situation came out. 
Result, Negro Steward Petty Officers have been given full status just like 
Petty Officers in other branches. But a rose has its thorns. They had to give 
up those beautiful officer-type uniforms and go back to the old tight bell- 
bottoms. Now, only the Chief Petty Officer, same as in other branches, can 
wear the officer uniform. 

This is hard to explain to the little woman or the girl friend. But it has 
had one result. Some lazy Negro Stewards have become ambitious. They 
now try for promotion so they can get to be a Chief and wear that officer 
uniform. 


Because I’m Colored 


@ During the basketball season we 
were looking at games being televised 
from Madison Square Garden. ‘‘Here 
come the blackbirds,” cried the an- 
nouncer, and as we looked several 
dark-skin colored boys came into 
close-up camera view. 

“Some guy trying to be smart,” we 
thought. 

It was some time before we were 
able to reason and realize that the an- 
nouncer referred to the Long Island 


University team, long known as the 
“Blackbirds.” It was just a coinci- 
dence that several of the stars on the 
squad were Negroes. 

Nevertheless and reason notwith- 
standing, every time the announcer 
would holler “A blackbird scores,” 
and the camera would show a tall 
colored lad dropping in a basket, we 
would wince. Just shows how sensi- 
tive this colored business makes you. 


@® BUY ANOTHER U.S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, but until Uniied 
Nations can discuss and act on human rights without “apology or injury to 
some nation’s empire dream—KEEP ’EM SQUIRMING! 
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DIGEST 


Texan Bones Hooks, ex-bronco buster, sends white . 
flowers to deserving people all over the world 


Pioneer of the Panhandle 


BY JEWELL ADAMS 


ACK in 1945 when the United 
Nations was a struggling young 
organization holding its first 

session in San Francisco, a delegate of 
each of the 50 represented nations was 
presented with a single, white flower. 
Texas’ Senator Tom Connally pre- 
sented the flowers but the gift actually 
came from the hands and heart of an 
aging Texas Negro cowboy and pio- 
neer who saw this world movement as 
a great pioneering movement toward 
world peace. 

Today 82-year-old Matthew 
“Bones’”” Hooks looks back on the 
event and says, “The white flower I 
gave Molotov is the only one I regret 
ever giving. He’s been acting up ever 
since. If Russia would just come on 
into the corral we could have world 
peace.” 

In these days when the presentation 
uf awards and honors is overdone to 
such a degree that there is scarcely a 
noteworthy person anywhere who has 
not received at least two or three, and 
aman like Ralph Bunche can count 
them in the hundreds, one might be 
inclined to pass off the presentation 
of the 50 white flowers to the U. N. 
delegates as a publicity seeking ven- 
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ture—but not if one knows the donor. 

Bones Hooks (few know that his 
first name is Matthew) started the 
presentation of white flowers 56 years 
ago and today there is not a person, 
Negro or white, in the entire State of 
Texas who would not feel honored if 
Hooks selected him as the next to re- 
ceive the floral token. 

Texas is a proud state. She is proud 
of her traditions and she is proud of 
the men who transformed her prairies 
and wastelands into what any Texan 
will tell you is ““God’s Country.” And 
Bones Hooks is a part of all this. 
Hooks grew up with Texas. He 
herded cattle for Col. Charles Good- 
night, one of the first big ranchers in 
the Panhandle back in the early 
1880's. He rode the trail from Palo 
Duro to Dodge City, Kansas, driving 
cattle to market, and he homesteaded 
his 160 acres when many of the cow- 
boys became homesteaders after the 
turn of the century. 

Bones Hooks earned his reputation 
as a pioneer, cowboy and bronco bus- 
ter during the wildest and wooliest 
days of the old west. He hunted 
buffalo, rode wild horses, cooked over 
buffalo chips, found his way by the 
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stars and fought when he had to. 
~ Hooks was one of the first colored 
cowboys and pioneers. Today he is 
the last. 

Even before he started handing out 
white flowers to persons whom he 
thought exemplified the true pioneer 
spirit, Bones Hooks was well known 
throughout the great southwest. Back 
in the 1880's and 90’s he was not only 
the lone Negro cowboy in the area 
but almost the only Negro. He tried 
to encourage other Negroes to move 
into the Panhandle but without too 
much success. 

Around 1895 he tried to get some 
Negroes to move into Clarendon, 
Texas. They wanted to know if there 
was a church there, said they would 
not come unless there was a church. 

“So I rigged up a church in a 
hurry,”” Bones says. ‘But then there 
wasn’t any preacher. I told the con- 
ductor on the Denver and Rio Grand 
Railroad to send me word quick if 
ever a Negro preacher was on the 
train, (the D. & R. G. ended in 
Clarendon then) and one day he sent 
me word to come quick. Sure enough 
there was a Negro preacher named 
Fitz Stephens. He agreed to do the 
preaching. I named the church ‘Ste- 
phens’ Chapel’ and since Fitz Stephens 
was a Baptist, the church was a Bap- 
tist church—the first Negro church in 
the Panhandle.” 

Clarendon is the town to which 
Bones took his bride, Indiana Cren- 
shaw, to live when they were married 
in 1898. Bones had to make the trip 
_to Wichita Falls, Texas (where In- 
diana was staying with an uncle) three 
times before she consented to be his 
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wife. Then they had to make the long 
trip by wagon to Clarendon where the 
colored bronc buster was working on 
the JA Ranch for Colonel Charles 
Goodnight. 

This was Indiana’s introduction to 
pioneering and she took to it so well 
that Bones nicknamed her “Cody” 
after the great western scout and 
plainsman, Buffalo Bill Cody. The 
fact that no Texan could constantly 
call someone he loved “Indiana” may 
have had a little to do with the nick- 
naming. 

Cody’s first night on the plains al- 
most turned her against pioneering 
when she saw her husband gathering 
buffalo chips for the campfire. 

“I’m not afraid of nothin’,” she 
said. “I'll go anywhere with you . .. 
but I'll NOT cook on any cow ma- 
nure!”’ 

Hooks laughs now as he recalls 
this incident. He says that Cody was 
a great woman and that she had the 
true pioneering spirit. She did cook on 
buffalo chips when she learned that 
there was no wood and she pioneered 
alongside her husband until her death 
in 1920. 

She proved just what kind of a 
pioneer she was when Bones decided 
to homestead 160 acres of land out in 
desolate New Mexico shortly after the 
end of the century. Bones had 
planned to go out alone and prepare 
the way for her but she would not 
agree to this. She went along with 
him and they lived in a dugout until 
they could get far enough ahead to 
build a three room house. The first 
season's kaffir_corn was knee high 
when a searing sandstorm stripped 
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everything clean. They needed money 
if they were to continue their home- 
steading and it was Cody who de- 
cided how they were to get it. Cody 
held down the claim single-handed 
while Bones went to work portering 
on the Sante Fe Railroad. 

Booger Red, famous white cowpoke 
and bronco buster, once said ‘Bones 
Hooks can ride bare-back anything 
that I can ride with a saddle,” and an 
incident that happened while Bones 
was portering lends a lot of weight to 
Red’s statement. 

One day in 1910, Bones heard four 
men in the coach talking about wild 
horses and particularly about Mart 
Davidson’s wild horse that nobody 
could ride. Bones hung around dust- 
ing seats while they talked. Finally 
he could stand it no longer and he 
leaned over and said to one of the 
men, “Mister, I can ride that horse.” 

“Aw, go on, fella! You're a good 
porter but you can’t ride that horse,” 
the man said, 

Bones insisted that he could and, 
ready for some fun, the men wired 
ahead to the rancher near Pampa, 
Texas, to have the horse ready when 
the train arrived. Two days later the 
train pulled into Pampa and there was 
Mart Davidson with his wild horse. 
All the townspeople, the nearby ranch- 
ers and the train passengers gathered 
around to watch the fun. 

Bones came off the train with his 
boots on, rode the wild horse to a 
standstill while the train was being 
serviced, collected his twenty-five 
bucks while the crowd cheered and 
then went back to his portering. | 

In two years on the railroad Bones 
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saved enough money to go back to his 
ranch but he found that he was not 
satisfied with the life. The southwest 
was growing, new towns were spring- 
ing up all over and Bones felt that in 
these towns lay the real promise of 
the country. He and Cody sold their 
ranch and moved to Amarillo, a small, 
straggling village at that time. 

There was just a trickle of Negroes 
in the Panhandle then, most of them 
in Amarillo, and they were not doing 
too well. They were not particularly 
wanted and were living in poor quar- 
ters in the worst part of the town. 

Bones and his wife had no trouble 
buying property in Amarillo. Many 
of the builders of the city were ranch- 
ers or sons of ranchers who knew 
Bones and respected him. But Bones 
was not the kind of man who wanted 
good things only for himself. Bones 
had come from a large family and his 
father, a former slave who had been 
taught to read and write by his mas- 
ter, had become a preacher and a 
teacher after gaining his freedom. 
Bones had pride in his race and 
wanted to help them. ‘My people 
will come into their own someday,” 
he has often said. “They have helped 
make the history of this land but the 
part they have played has not been 
adequately recorded.” 

It is also true that much of the work 
which Bones has done toward aiding 
his race in Amarillo has “‘not been 
adequately recorded.” Bones does 
not like the limelight, prefers to work 
in the background. He was largely 
responsible for establishment of the 
first Negro grade school in Amarillo. 
N. S. Griggs, white retired business- 
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man and once a member of the board 
of education, gives Bones the credit 
although Griggs, himself, is the man 
who had to stand up in board meet- 
ings and insist that the money be spent 
for a Negro school. 

Hooks also worked behind the 
scenes in the establishment of North 
Heights, an exclusive Negro com- 
munity just north of Amarillo. Early 
in 1926 Hooks noticed there was a 
high, desirable 105-acre tract of land 
for sale adjacent to the city and he 
thought it a good section for the de- 
velopment of homes for Negroes. He 
went to former cattleman Lee Bivins, 
then mayor of Amarillo, and told him 
that he wanted this area for his people 
and that he wanted someone to make 
a down payment and promote it. Bev- 
ins asked Hooks why he did not do it 
himself and Bones told him that he 
was afraid that the other Negroes 
would think he was trying to be a “big 
shot’’ or trying to make money. 

Bevins made the down payment 
himself, set up provisions for an ex- 
clusive Negro section and in Septem- 
ber, 1926, the area was opened for 
development. There was a flurry of 
excitement and within a few days 
$13,000 had been paid in down pay- 
ments. But interest subsided and 
though Bones Hooks kept working to 
encourage builders, not a single house 
went up. Finally, Hooks put up a 
large frame building in the section. 
He built it for a hospital but when no 
doctor would move out there, he 
turned it into a recreation spot called 
“Pioneer Hall.” 

For some time it looked as if North 
Heights was a failure but then grad- 
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ually it began to take hold. Today the 
development is a modern community 
with more than 500 homes, paving, 
sewers, electricity, post-office, stores, 
a community park, schools, churches 
and a hospital. And Bones Hooks had 
a hand in every improvement. 

“We built us a town where never 
before was there anything but a cow 
and a blade of grass,’’ Hooks says. 

In 1932 Hooks organized the Dogie 
Club for underpriviliged boys in 
Amarillo. Patterned after the Ma- 
verick Club for the aid and instruction 
of white youths, Hooks’ Dogie Club is 
known throughout the state. There is 
not one police record among members 
and when World War II came along 
over 50% of the charter membership 
enlisted in the services. Hooks now 
swears in his Dogies when they are 
six but as soon as they are old enough 
he turns them over to the Boy Scouts 
for he feels that this organization can 
give them just what they want. 

Hooks also organized and is still 
actively associated with the Lobo Club, 
a Negro civic organization made up 
largely of the business men of the 
Panhandle. This group recently set up 
a home for orphan children. 

Bones Hooks constantly works for 
the promotion of inter-racial goodwill 
and cooperation in the community 
and was the first Negro to sit on a 
Potter County Grand Jury. He is the 
only Negro member of the Old Set- 
tlers’ Association of Amarillo, The 
Western Cowpunchers’ Association 
and the XIT Organization, a group of 
Texas ranchmen and cowboys. In 
1938 he was made an honorary men- 
ber of the Old Trail Drivers of the 
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Southwest because of his “loyalty and 
devotion to the West and for the trib- 
utes he has paid in the past 44 years 
to the pioneers who have ridden over 
the Last Divide.” He is also a char- 
ter member of the Montana Cow- 
punchers’ Asfociation. He attends 
all functions of these organizations 
which are held within easy traveling 
distance of Amarillo. 

In order to make sure that the con- 
tributions of the Negro were not over- 
looked in the Texas Centennial in 
Dallas in 1936, Hooks gathered to- 
gether a display of pictures and charts 
depicting the history of the Negro in 
the Panhandle and exhibited them 
there. In 1939 he carried the same 
exhibit to Detroit for exhibition at 
the "75 years of Negro Progress” 
meeting. 

Bones Hooks was born ‘‘somewhere 
in central Texas’’ in 1867 and eight 
years later he was riding wild horses. 
An old cowman now living in Ama- 
rillo, Joe Williams, says ‘Bones 
Hooks knows horses . . . beats the 
world . . . why even a wild colt 
would follow him around.” 

Hooks got his first job with a cattle- 
man when only ten and by the time 
he had reached his teens he was riding 
for Col. Charles Goodnight on his 
million acre JA ranch in Palo Duro 
canyon. Before he had reached 20, 
Bones was riding for Old Tom Clay- 
ton who owned the Clayton Ranch 
down on the Pecos and was known all 
over the Panhandle for his skill and 
dating with wild horses. 

Late in the 80’s “Old” Tom Clayton 
turned over the operation of the ranch 
to his son “Young” Tom who had just 
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come home from college and the cow- 
boys did not like it. They felt that the 
youngster just didn’t know enough 
about horses and cattle—even though 
he did have a college education. 

One day Bones made a spectacular 
ride on a wild horse and when it was 
all over, the young ranch boss walked 
over to him and said, ‘Dad turned the 
ranch over to me, Bones, but don’t 
think that just because I have been to 
college that I think I can do what you 
have just done.” 

Young Tom proved to Bones and 
to the rest that he was a man who 
knew and would admit his limitations 
when it came to horses and cattle and 
he earned their respect by respecting 
their knowledge and capabilities. He 
and Bones became real friends and 
Tom Clayton was not a man who ever 
denied his friends. One day Clayton 
and Bones went into a saloon down 
on the Pecos and the saloon keeper 
said, ‘That nigger can’t stay in here; 
he'll have to go in back!” 

Tom Clayton drawled, “He’s my 
friend. Where he goes, I go.” 

They both stayed and were served. 

Tom Clayton received the first 
white flowers that Bones Hooks ever 
sent. That was back in May in 1894. 
A horse fell on Tom and the seriously 
injured young man was taken to the 
hospital. Bones picked a bouquet of 
wild flowers and sent them to Tom 
along with word that he would look 
after things while he was in the hos- 
pital. Tom Clayton died before the 
flowers reached him and the bouquet 
from the Negro cowhand was placed 
on his grave. 
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Passing is not the only way in which the Negro 


hoodwinks his Nordic brother 


FOOLING OUR WHITE FOLKS 


BY LANGSTON HUGHES 


NEVER was one for pushing the 
| phrase ‘‘social equality” to the nth 

degree. I concur with those per- 
sons, white or colored, who wish to re- 
serve the right of inviting whom they 
choose into the house as friends, or as 
dinner guests. I do not believe civil 
rights should encroach on personal 
privacy or personal associations. But 
health, wealth, work, the ballot, the 
armed services, are another matter. 
Such things should be available to 
whites and Negroes alike in this 
American country. 

But, because our American whites 
are stupid in so many ways, racially 
speaking, and because there are many 
things in this U.S.A. of ours which 
Negroes may achieve only by guile, I 
have great tolerance for persons of 
color who deliberately set out to fool 
our white folks. I remember the old 
slave story of the mistress who would 
not allow her house servants to have 
any biscuits. She was so particular on 
this point that she would cut the bis- 


LANGSTON HUGHES, noted poet, 
author and lecturer, wrote the libretto to 
the current opera, The Barrier, which is 
based on his play, Mulatto. 
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cuits out herself and count them. But 
the cook went her one better. When 
the mistress left the kitchen, the cook 
would trim a narrow rim off every bis- 
cuit—with the result that the Negroes 
had in the end a pan of biscuits, too. 

A great many Negroes in America 
are daily engaged in slyly trimming off 
the biscuits of race prejudice. Most 
Negroes feel that bigoted white per- 
sons deserve to be cheated and fooled 
since the way they behave toward us 
makes no moral sense at all. And 
many Negroes would be way behind 
the eight ball had they not devised 
surreptitious means of escape. For 
those who are able to do it, passing for 
white is, of course, the most common 
means of escaping color handicaps. 
Every large Negro section has many 
residents who pass for white by day, 
but come home to their various Har- 
lems at night. I know dozens of col- 
ored whites in downtown offices or 
shops. But at night they are colored 
again. 

Then there are those Negroes who 
go white permanently. This is pet- 
haps a more precarious game than oc- 
cupational passing during work hours 
only. Some break down under the 
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strain and go native again or go to 
pieces. But hundreds of others pass 
blithely into the third and fourth gen- 
erations—entirely losing their dusky 
horizons by intermarriage. There is 
one quite well-known Negro family 
in the East with an equally well- 
known brother out West who has been 
“white” for forty years, and whose 
children’s children are ‘““white’’—now, 
no doubt, beyond recall. A famous 
Negro educator told me recently of 
having lost track of one of his most 
brilliant students, only to be asked to 
address a large and wealthy congrega- 
tion in the Midwest and to find as pas- 
tor of this church his long lost colored 
graduate, now the “white’’ shepherd 
of a white flock. The educator was 
delighted at his former student’s min- 
isterial success in fooling our white 
folks. 

The concensus of opinion among 
Negroes seems to be approval of those 
who can get by with it. Almost all of 
us know Negroes of light complexion 
who, during the war, were hustled 
through their draft boards so fast that 
they were unwittingly put into white 
units and did their service entirely 
without the humiliations of the mili- 
tary color bar. One young Negro of 
my acquaintance took his basic train- 
ing in Mississippi in a white unit, 
lived with the white boys, went to all 
the local dances and parties, and had 
a wonderful time without the army or 
Rankin being any the wiser. He is 
back now in the Negro college from 
which the draft took him. The army 
policy being stupid anyway, all his 
family and friends applaud his having 
so thoroughly fooled our white folks 
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in the deep South. 

Negroes are even more pleased 
when persons of obviously colored 
complexion succeed in calling white 
America’s bluff. Those young ladies 
who, in spite of golden or brown com- 
plexions, take foreign names and be- 
come Hollywood starlets, delight us. 
And the men who go to Mexico as 
colored and come back as Spanish to 
marry wealthy white debutantes gain 
a great deal of admiration from the 
bulk of the Negro race. Negroes feel 
it is good enough for Nordic debu- 
tantes to be thusly fooled. Besides, 
nothing is too good for those with 
nerve enough to take it. Anyhow, 
hasn’t the army a strange way of clas- 
sifying black Puerto Ricans as “white” 
while quite white American Negroes 
are put down as “colored”? Simple, 
our white folks: so why not fool 
them ? 

When the Waldorf-Astoria first 
opened in New York, Negroes were 
not served in its main dining rooms. 
In a spirit of fun, a well-known Har- 
lem journalist of definitely colored 
cast, put on a turban and went into 
the hotel. He was served with the 
utmost courtesy. During the war a 
fine Negro chemist, quite brownskin, 
applied for a position in a war plant 
and was given a blank to fill out. He 
truthfully put down his nationality as 
American, his race as Negro. He re- 
ceived a letter saying no openings 
were available, in spite of the fact that 
every day the firm advertised for 
chemists. He simply procured another 
blank. Instead of putting down Negro 
as his race, he wrote Puerto Rican— 
and was hired at once. Silly, our 
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white folks! 

Some Negroes make sport of them 
all the time. There is a very dark 
gentleman in a large Midwestern city 
where prejudice in public places is 
rampant, who delights in playing 
upon white gullibility. Being truly 
African in complexion, he does not 
pretend to pass for white. He can't. 
But since many of the restaurants and 
theatres are owned or managed by 
foreign-born Americans, or Jewish 
Americans, he simply passes for what- 
ever the nationality of the manage- 
ment might be at the time. He will 
tell a Jewish theatre manager who 
wishes him to sit in the Negro sec- 
tion, “Do you not know that I am a 
black Hebrew ?” Usually the man will 
be so taken aback that he will say no 
more. Such sport this patron enjoys 
more than the films. 

He once went into a Greek restau- 
rant at the edge of the Negro section, 
but which, nevertheless, had a custom 
of not serving Negroes. He was told 
he could not eat therein. He said, 
“but did you never hear of Socrates? 
He was a black Greek. Many noble 
Greeks of old were colored. I am de- 
scended from such ancient Greeks. 
What do you mean, /, a black Greek, 
cannot eat here?’” He was served 
without further ado. Funny, our white 
folks—even those not yet American- 
ized! They, too, act right simple 
sometifnes. 

In the early days of the war, read- 
ing my poems at various U.S.O.’s in 
the South, one day between Nashville 
and Chattanooga I went into the buf- 
fet section of a parlor car coach for 
luncheon. The Filipino steward- 
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waiter looked at me askance as I sat 
down. He made several trips into the 
kitchen before he finally came up to 
me and said, ‘““The cook wants to see 
you.” I said, “Please send the cook 
out here, then.’’ He did. The cook 
was a Negro. The cook said, ‘That 
Filipino wants me to tell you that you 
can’t eat in here, but I am not going 
to tell you no such thing. I am going 
to send your lunch out.” He did. | 
ate. 

Another time during the war, be- 
fore they had those curtained-off ta- 
bles for colored folk in Southern din- 
ers, passing through Alabama, I went 
to dinner and sat down in the very 
center of the car. The white steward 
leaned over and whispered politely in 
my ear, ‘Are you Negro or foreign, 
sir?” I said, “I’m just hungry!”’ The 
colored waiters laughed. He went 
away. And I was served. Sometimes 
a little nerve will put discrimination 
to rout. A dignified lady of color one 
day walked into a white apartment 
house elevator whose policy was not 
to take Negroes upstairs except on the 
servant's lift. The elevator man di- 
rected her, “Take the service car, 
please.” She drew herself up to her 
full height and said, ‘How dare you?” 
He did not dare further. He took her 
up without a word to the white friends 
on whom she was calling. 

A little daring with languages, too, 
will often go a long way. “Dame un 
boletto Pullman to Chicago,” will get 
you a berth in Texas when often plain 
English, “Give me a Pullman ticket 
to Chicago,” will not. Negroes do 
not always have to change color to 
fool our white folks. Just change 
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tongues. Upon returning from Europe 
one summer, a mulatto lady I know 
decided to live downtown for the win- 
ter. So, using her French, she regis- 
tered at a Fifth Avenue hotel that has 
never before nor since been known to 
house a Negro guest. But she stayed 
there several months before moving 
back to Harlem. A little, “S’/] vous 
plait” did it. I once knew a West 
Indian Negro darker than I am who 
spent two weeks at the Beverly-Wilt- 
shire Hotel in the movie colony sim- 
ply by registering as a Chinese from 
Hong Kong. 


Our white folks are very easily 
fooled. Being so simple about race, 
why shouldn’t they be? They have 
no business being prejudiced with so 
much democracy around. But since 
they are prejudiced, there’s no harm in 
fooling the devil, is there? That old 
mistress in slavery time with plenty of 
dough, had no business denying her 
house servants a few biscuits. That 
they got them in the end served her 
right. Most colored folks think that 
as long as white folks remain foolish, 
prejudiced and racially selfish, they 
deserve to be fooled. No better for 
them! 


Handy Groom 


A MINISTER advertised for a handy-man and next morning a 


neat young man rang the bell. 


“Can you start the fire and have 


breakfast ready by 7:00?’’ asked the minister. 

The young man thought he could. 

“Can you polish all the silver, wash the dishes and keep the 
house and grounds tidy and neat?” was the next question. 

“Look, Reverend,” protested the young man: “I came here to 
see about getting married, but if it’s going to be anything like that, 


you can count me out right now!” 
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Southern Farmer 
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Although much quoted, Howard’s late dean, Kelly Miller, 
is virtually unknown to the present generation 


AMERICA’S GREATEST 
UNKNOWN NEGRO 


BY ALFRED E. SMITH 


NEW junior high school in 

Washington, D. C. was recent- 

ly christened Kelly Miller in 
honor of one of the greatest unsung 
leaders of the Negro race. 

Kelly Miller, noted Howard Uni- 
versity dean, philosopher, and writer, 
died only 11 years ago. His portrait 
hangs in Founders Library at Howard 
University, the school he loved so 
dearly and criticised so severely. But 
few youngsters today have ever heard 
of this man who wielded one of the 
most potent pens in America; whose 
famous open letters drove others to 
heated controversy while he medita- 
tively hoed crab grass in his precious 
garden. 

_ Oldtimers remember Kelly Miller 
as the youth of 17 who entered the 
university with $10 given him by a 
missionary society, and retired as 
Dean of the School of Liberal Arts 
and Science at the age of 70. They re- 
member Miller as a militant defender 
of Negro rights, and—the man who 
said, “Colored people beg for what 
they need and pay for what they 
want.” 
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Although he denounced in no un- 
certain terms everything which tend- 
ed to deny the Negro his civil rights, 
Miller also took his race to task for 
its shortcomings. He was the first of 
the old-line leaders to frankly advise 
the Negro to support New Deal Dem- 
ocrats. He defended the Jewish mer- 
chants, denounced the gloominess of 
commencement addresses, _ praised 
birth control (in later life he reversed 
himself, urged Negroes. to reproduc: 
tion), praised the boycott as a racial 
weapon, advocated back-to-the-farm, 
defended Hugo Black’s appointment 
to the Supreme Court and chided Ne- 
groes for their indifference to such 
national issues as Prohibition. 

His own generation he defined as 
“created by philanthropy and _nur- 
tured on the milk of human kind- 
ness.” He eulogized his contemporat- 
ies as they died, noting sadly the end 
of the first generation of college-bred 
Negro men. But in 1922, speaking 
at a Baptist convention, he stated 
flatly: “The race would be better off 
if some leaders were to die.” 

When Dr. Emmett J. Scott, then 
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secretary-treasurer of Howard, tan- 
gled violently with W.E.B. DuBois, 
then editor of the Crisis, Miller re- 
fused to take sides, but spanked them 
both for hiring white lawyers. 

“The only way to save the Negro 
from communism and other wild 
forms of revolutionary propaganda,” 
he once said, “is to accord him an 
equal share in the privileges and op- 
portunities of the country to which 
he gives his loyalty and love.” 

On segregation Kelly Miller was 
as uncertain as his contemporaries 
and present-day leaders. Once he 
ventured an opinion that the idea of 
a 49th State (all-Negro) had possi- 
bilities, but when in 1913 Bishop 
Alex Walters told him of a Cabinet 
officer's plan to make ‘‘a certain im- 
portant government division” all-Ne- 
gro, Miller exposed and flailed the 
idea. 

Taken to task once by prominent 
citizens of West Indian background 
for referring to them as radicals, Mil- 
ler said, “I refuse to accept their 
challenge of unfriendliness and hold 
with Elbert Hubbard that my enemies 
are my friends who misunderstand 
me. 

He took this occasion to define 
terms. A “‘radical’’ he said was one 
dissatisfied with present government 
and an advocate of its overthrow, 
such as the “Reds.” 
agitated within the framework of 
the Constitution and law as the N.A. 
A.C.P., DuBois, Monroe Trotter, 
and Oscar Depriest. A ‘“‘progres- 
sive” was for improvement but with 
no militancy or agitation as the 
Y.M.C.A. or R. R. Moton. A “re- 
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A “militant” 


actionary” is satisfied and wants no 
change. Miller gave no examples. 

Classifying the bulk of educated 
Negroes as moderate, “progressive” 
or timid ‘‘conservatives,”’ Miller said 
“they want and work for racial better- 
ment but lack courage, initiative or 
enterprise to venture beyond tradi- 
tional lines.” Naming specifically 
preachers, doctors, lawyers and edi- 
tors, he added: “Their function is 
essentially to hold things together 
while the more restless and daring 
bring about reform either through 
evolution or revolution.” 

Deeply conscious of the racial in- 
justices being practised in the midst 
of World War I, Miller addressed an 
open letter to President Woodrow 
Wilson. “It received the widest cir- 
culation and most influential reper- 
cussion of any article which has ever 
fallen from my pen,” he commented. 
“In it I urged upon the President to 
follow his own advice and to remedy 
the just grievances of the Negro by 
removing them. 

“I was severely criticised for the 
audacity of this document by many of 
the over-cautious leaders of my race. 
The Intelligence Department of the 
Government placed it on its ‘Index 
Expurgations,’ which was forbidden 
to be read by soldiers and other im- 
pressionable people for fear it would 
weaken the military ardor. The 
YMCA (World War I’s USO) was 
ordered to exclude me from its plat- 
form for the duration of the war.” 

This was the time of the violent 
East St. Louis and Memphis riots. 
The letter was made into a reprint 
pamphlet by Negro welfare agencies 
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and some 50,000 copies entitled, 
“The Disgrace of Democracy” were 
distributed. President Wilson ada- 
mantly refused to see a Negro dele- 
gation. 

In 1930 Miller revived the letter in 
his columns, commenting that W. E. 
B. DuBois, “chief exponent of mili- 
tant Negro opinion” had called upon 
Negroes to “forget their grievances 
and close ranks.” In a letter to the 
New York Sun, Miller noted that Ne- 
groes would respond and close ranks, 
but ‘‘when victory is won the black 
patriot will not expect to be deprived 
of the fruits of victory as befell his 
lot in the previous world war.” 

H. C. Menken, whom Miller de- 
scribed as a cynic and ‘“‘caustic and 
casuistic critic’ answered, “I cannot 
agree with you. The Negro will come 
out of the next world war just as he 
did in the last.” 

For over 40 years Kelly Miller 
taught at Howard. It was a part of 
him and he a part of it. There, he 
wrote The Education of the Negro, 
a chapter in the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Report for the year 1901. And 
there, with a fine disregard for cam- 
pus protocol, he began a private war 
with the presidents of Howard: that 
continued until his retirement. He 
criticised President J. Stanley Durkee 
for suppression of ‘academic free- 
dom.” When called into Durkee’s 
office and accused of being disloyal, 
he answered, “I was loyal to Howard 
before you came and will be loyal to 
Howard when you are gone.” 

Not long after that Durkee was 
gone and Howard got its first Negro 
president, Mordecai W. Johnson. 
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Miller changed not at all and during 
Johnson's first years he wrote and 
spoke more than once on the all- 
important question of academic free- 
dom. 

Johnson, who had been accused by 
other faculty and alumni members of 
gradual assumption of dictatorship 
and suppression of academic free 
speech and action, came to active 
grips with the Dean. Characteristi- 
cally Miller laid the issue on the line 
in an open letter to President Johnson 
which stirred bitter feelings, causing 
faculty and alumni to take sides. 

“Your interesting editorial on 
Howard University,” wrote Miller to 
the editor of the New York Age dur- 
ing the heat of the controversy, 
“seems to misconstrue my attitude as 
one of hostility or unfriendliness to 
President Johnson. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. I was simply 
and frankly analyzing conditions 
which through the years produced the 
present unfortunate state of affairs. 
Dr. Johnson did not create these con- 
ditions but inherited them. If he 
cannot control them the more is the 
pity. The time has come for alumni, 
trustees, President, faculty, and sup- 
porting friends to put their minds to- 
gether to put an end to these intoler- 
able conditions.” 

When Miller called the attention 
of the trustees to his public charges 
intimating that communism was in- 
vading the campus, Harold Ickes, 
then Secretary of Interior, entered the 
picture. Apparently looking upon 
Miller as a crusty old mossback who 
objected to progress (and reportedly 
having said as much) Ickes publicly 
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declared there was no communism 
there, and accused Miller of wanting 
to “break up Howard.” 

Upon retiring in 1934, Dean Mil- 
ler observed: “What is raised on 
Howard Hill? Mostly Hell!” 

When his friends sought to make 
him a trustee the next year, he was 
turned down because he was 71, al- 
though the Board at that time had 
three members aged 71, 81 and 90. 

Born just six months too late to be 
a slave, Kelly Miller spent his child- 
hood on a plantation near Winns- 
boro, South Carolina, with his share- 
cropper parents, his eight sisters and 
brothers. 

With the $10 and ticket given him 
by the New England Missionary So- 
ciety (impressed with his earnest- 
ness), young Miller went to Howard 
bent on becoming a minister. The 
money gone, he worked his way 
through school at whatever jobs he 
could find. The ministerial dream 
faded, however, after reading Darwin 
and Huxley, and when Miller saw an 
announcement of a civil service exam- 
ination, he took it. 

That summer, while working as a 
waiter at a Massachusetts resort, a 
fellow worker brought Miller a tele- 
gram. Fearfully he asked his friend 
to open the envelope and read the 
message. When he learned that he 
had been appointed clerk in the Pen- 
sions office at $600 a year, young Mil- 
ler promptly dropped the tray of 
dishes he was holding and lit out for 
Washington. 

After obtaining his degree at How- 
ard in 1886, he took post graduate 
work in higher mathematics at Johns 
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Hopkins University, and even per- 
suaded the personnel at the U. S. 
Naval Observatory to instruct him in 
astronomy. After teaching a year in 
Washington public schools, Kelly 
Miller, the “lightning calculator’ as 
he was called, began his long teaching 
career in the math department of 
Howard. 

Finding more interest in people 
than things, Kelly Miller eventually 
turned to sociology. Many of his 
students still remember standing be- 
fore his class and divulging personal 
business while Dean Miller humor- 
ously prodded them with provocative 
quips. 

Miller wrote two books, Race Ad- 
justment and Out of the House of 
Bondage, as well as numerous pam- 
phlets on race subjects. His famous 
letters to the editor appeared in pa- 
pers all over the country. Nearly all - 
Negro papers carried his columns. 

Possessed of an astounding vocab- 
ulary and a fondness for big words, 
Miller once boasted to his class that 
he had written a volume with 756 
whopperts, adding, “This effusion is 
but the garrulity of the septuagenarian 
who should be relegated to the limbo 
of silence.” 

Miller more than any other figure, 
was responsible for the success of an 
over-all congress of Negro thought 
and action. He was identified with 
the Afro American Council, Niagara 
Movement, Equal Rights League, Ne- 
gro Sanhedrin, N. A. A. C. P., First 
American Conference and the Na- 
tional Negro Congress. 

He joined in founding the Nation- 
al Negro Non-Partisan Conference 
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which was concerned with planning 
political action for Negroes. When 
the Conference fell apart after a year 
or two, Miller observed that all the 
executive committee members had 
“deserted to their old political loves.” 

It was his insistence that led to the 
establishment in 1914 of Howard’s 
Moorland Foundation, now said to be 
the greatest collection of Negro ma- 
terial in the country. 

Kelly Miller spent his last years 


with his wife in his spacious home 
just off the Howard campus. Al- 
though nearly blind, he kept busy 
with his garden, his letters and an 
autobiography which he never fin- 
ished. 

When asked, shortly before he 
died, what was the biggest thing in 
his life, Miller pointed out the win- 
dow and replied: “I have planted 
what is now a full-grown tree.” 


The Bigger The Better 


AFTER REVIVING THE PATIENT the doctor asked, “How 


did you happen to take that poison? 
‘poison’ on the label ?” 


Didn’t you see the word 


“Yes, 1 saw it, but I didn’t believe it.” 


“Why not?” 


“Because right under the word was another word in bigger letters 


that said ‘Lye.’ 


Quotes 
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Howard Players find great racial freedom 
on Scandinavian tour with Ibsen’s play 


as guests of Norwegian government 


College Troopers Abroad 


BY OWEN DODSON 


HE thing that impressed us al- 

most as soon as we landed in 
Norway was a sense of complete per- 
sonal freedom. It was a feeling that 
stayed with us for 88 exciting days as 
the Howard Players presented The 
Wild Duck and Mamba’s Daughters 
in 12 European cities last fall at the 
invitation of the Norwegian govern- 
ment. 

They were days crammed with ex- 
citement and wonder and spiritually 
arresting ideas, days which gave us a 
new concept of what life can be and is 
for whole populations who have a 
dedication and devotion to the arts. 
For the first time in our lives we knew 
that we would be judged for ourselves 
alone, that our performances would 
stand or fall by their theater merit 
and nothing else. There would be no 
excuses, either plus or minus, in terms 
of color. We would be playing in 
Ibsen’s own country and our perform- 
ance would be compared with the best 
productions of his famous work. 


OWEN DODSON, well-known poet, 
was one of Howard faculty members who 
accompanied the Howard Players on their 
fecent trip to Europe at the invitation of 
the Norwegian government. 
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Our biggest thrill came on the 
opening night of The Wild Duck in 
Oslo. It was a command performance 
with the royal family and members of 
the diplomatic corps in attendance. 
We three faculty members (leader 
Anne Cooke, James Butcher and my- 
self) stood in the wings just before 
the curtain went up, our fingers 
crossed. ‘“This is it!” Anne cried. And 
it was. Our company, after a few 
taut moments, played with an in- 
tensity, inner excitement and concen- 
tration that brought down the house. 

Papers were loud in their praise. It 
was a “daring attempt which suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectations,” they 
said. And one commented that it was 
more in the spirit of Ibsen than for 
instance the large, elaborate and 
much-praised performance the French 
National Theatre (the Odeon in 
Paris) gave in the years before the 
war. All through Norway it was the 
same gracious hospitality and tri- 
umphant applause. 

Our exit from Oslo set the travel 
tempo of the trip. Still dressed in 
Victorian costumes of high stiff col- 
lars and pork pie hats, the actors 
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rushed down theater steps and up the 
gangplanks. 

In Copenhagen, “Paris of the 
North,” we were again received with 
much cordiality. One of our students, 
Hilmar Ludvig Jensen, was especially 
interesting to the press because his 
grandfather was a Dane. Headlines 
the next day bannered: THE DAN- 
ISH-AMERICAN JENSEN WEL- 
COMED TO DENMARK WITH 
HIS FELLOW STUDENTS! 

There was a red lantern signifying 
a sold-out house before the Alle 
Scenen Theatre, the evening we 
opened with Mamba’s Daughters. We 
had been rehearsing all day hardly 
stopping to eat and were dog tired. 
Could we get through the perform- 
ance? Would the audience under- 
stand a play so foreign in material, so 
different in atmosphere? The ap- 
plause was our answer. On the 15th 
curtain call, as we looked out into the 
dark auditorium, the stage lights 
nearly blinding us, ushers tossed great 
bouquets of flowers toward us. Be- 
tween the footlights and ourselves was 
a carpet of flowers. 

Almost every night we played in 
Scandinavia flowers were sent to some 
member of the cast by an admirer. 
When we left a city and when we 
arrived, there were flowers. And these 
flowers were like the people: charm- 
ing and warm. 

To our joy we found that Mamba 
had a definite appeal to them, that the 
sacrifices of the simple-minded Hagar 
had an undeniable emotional appeal 
on both sides of the ocean. One critic 
talked of the “smoky monumental 
Greek tragic playing” of Mary Nel- 
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son, another compared the groupings, 
rhythm and color to Delacroix paint- 
ings. 

In Sweden, Norway and Germany 
we made lasting friends. I think now 
of the poem of Archibald MacLeish 
in which he says. ‘“That brotherhood 
is not by the blood only, neither are 
men brothers through speech, by say- 
ing so. Men are brothers through life 
lived and are hurt for it.” I thought 
how wonderful these people were to 
us, always sharing so freely and richly 
everything they had. They wanted us 
to come back. 

We saw very few Negroes during 
our tour. In Copenhagen there was 
only one and he had several children 
by a Danish wife. His circumstances 
were modest but he loved his adopted 
country and was as happy there as 
anyone is anywhere. We met two 
entertainers, Paul and Louys, who had 
been touring the Continent as a dance 
team for several years. Louys told me 
that they made little money but 
wouldn’t return to the United States 
because ‘‘the people over here are our 
friends. We wouldn’t exchange this 
life for cold New York or cruel 
Mississippi or even for Radio City.” 

Of course Anne Brown, living in 
Oslo, is really successful both in her 
personal and professional life. She 
was at the station, smiling and help- 
ful, as we passed through Norway on 
our way to Germany. 

Our students lived, except in Stock- 
holm and Germany, with families or 
students, learned something of the 
various languages and a great deal 
about local living. We faculty mem- 
bers usually stayed in hotels so we 
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‘Smith, and others. 


could have a central meeting place. 

During our time abroad there was 
so little talk of race that it is hardly 
worth mentioning. The people we met 
had an intellectual knowledge of the 
interracial problems in the United 
States but absolutely no emotional un- 
derstanding or sympathy with the 
bigoted slant. There were book- 
shops in every other block and all of 
them displayed works by Gunnar 
Myrdal, Richard Wright, Lillian 
Sales were ex- 
tremely high. 

On one of our last nights in Nor- 
way a critic invited some of us to a 
party. We talked about music, poetry, 
drama and finally the conversation 
turned to a discussion of Paul Robe- 
son's recent visit to Scandinavia. “‘Is it 
true,” asked one lady, “that Negroes 
in many parts of the United States are 
denied civil rights?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Oh,” said the lady, “then I don’t 
blame Mr. Robeson for his views.” 

In Germany a student asked me 
what other cities we were playing. I 
told her; then asked her where our 
last stop, Kitzingen, was. “Oh, that’s 
a town where the U. S. has a training 
camp for your people.” 

In Mannheim I met a Negro friend 
who said that two years earlier when 
she went to an agency to apply for 
women to help with her children, the 
American in charge turned to the Ger- 
man houseworkers and asked which 
one of them would be willing to work 
fora Negro. Do I need to comment! 
Germany really was depressing not 
only because of these two incidents 
but the bombed-out museums, the the- 
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atres, and large areas of devastation, 
still there was music. I heard Strauss’ 
Salome in a fine production, and 
Beethoven’s Fidelio sung with lyric 
purity. 

At the receptions at the American 
Embassy in Oslo we met Crown 
Prince Olaf and Princess Marta. We 
found them both charming. Said the 
Prince, “I understand Mrs. Roosevelt 
was at the boat to see you off. Didn’t 
she send a message to me?” We told 
him that she had written a note for 
our program expressing her affection 
for his family who had stayed at Hyde 
Park for a time during the war. 

There is much more that could be 
told about our trip, including the 
responsible mature attitudes and con- 
duct we found among the Scandi- 
navian students, a description of eat- 
ing habits of the Norwegians and how 
to make the ever present and delicious 
open-face sandwiches. 

An excerpt from a letter written by 
Dr. Johnson, President of Howard 
University, is a beautiful summary of 
the value of this trip which was 
sponsored by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and Mr. Blevins Davis: 

“Behind and beneath the barriers 
of geography, language and color 
there is a common country where the 
precious human heart—everywhere 
alike—is bruised, defeated, strug- 
gling, victorious and dying, and 
everywhere hungering to be able to 
put the evil past behind, to gather 
the threads of love together and to go 
on establishing a community of 
friends. It is one of the glories of 
the drama that it is capable of leading 
us into that common country.” 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Frank Yerby's ''Pride's Castle'' 
ranked No. 9 among best sellers of 1949. That makes four books 
in a row for Yerby that have topped the million mark in sales . . 
Arna a Bontemps- new teen-age historical novel is called ' "Chariot 
In The Sky'' and covers Civil War and Reconstruction era. . 
four-volume work on ''The Life And Writings of Frederick Doug- 


lass'' will be issued by International Publishers this year. Job 
is edited by Philip S. Foner .. . The story of a Negro whose wife 
is lynched and who takes the law into his own hands when a white 
jury clears the lynchers is subject of a novel called, ''Re- 
prisal,'' due out next month. Its author is Arthur Gordon and 
publisher is Simon & Schuster. . J. Saunders Redding, whose 
first novel ''Stranger And Alone'' was published last month, has 
another work due off the presses in July. It is a Negro history 
called ''They Came In Chains'' and is published by Lippincott 


. . . Of the 20 top best sellers in New American Library pocket 
books, six are by Negro authors . . -Langston Hughes' first book 


of poems published in the early 1920's has gone through eleven 
editions . . . Jackie Robinson is working on a second book... 


wk W 


STRICTLY BUSINESS x The 200-room, eight-story Carleton Plaza 
Hotel in Detroit is now the finest hotel for Negroes in the nation 

. . . A group of Chicago apartment house dwellers once threat- 
ened with eviction for entertaining Negro guests are now faced 
with a strange dilemma. Their building was bought by Negroes and 
they all have received eviction notices . . . Detroit Negro doc- 
tors have banded together to encourage Negro manufacturing con- 
panies. First item they're putting on the market is a portable 
refrigerator .. 


SPORTSCOPE *% Ezzard Charles' manager, Jake Mintz, now admits 
that his fainting act at the end of the champ's bout with Jersey 
Joe Walcott was strictly a phony. Mintz said he did it for pub- 
licity . . . Jackie Robinson won't try stealing as many bases this 
coming season. He feels base stealing caused his batting aver- 
age to drop at the end of last season . . . Ray Robinson's origi- 
nal name is Walker Smith but his new son was named Ray Robinson II 

. Associated Press sports writers did not nominate a single 
Negro among 22 grid stars named for leading football player of 
the century .. . Half a dozen pro basketball clubs are trying to 
woo players on the Harlem Globetrotters with lucrative contracts 
but have not been able to sign up any of Abe Saperstein's aces... 
Cleveland Indian General Manager Hank Greenberg feels that as Luke 
Easter goes this season so will go the Indians .-. . Branch Rickey 
is convinced that every minor and major league in the country will 
have Negro players within five years . . 
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FLICKER TICKER * ''No Way QOut,'' the new 20th Century-Fox on 
race prejudice, looks so good on film that producer Darryl F. 

Zanuck is saving it for release in the Fall to be in the running 
for the Academy Awards next year . . . Unable to find a distribu- 
tor because of its theme of interracial romance, the Italian movie, 


''Senza Pieta'' (Without Pity), will now be séen on Broadway at 
the Rialto because of the success of Negro-theme films. It con- 
cerns the Italian black market plus a love affair between a blonde 


girl and a Negro ex-GI .. . ''Home of the Brave'' was banned in 
South Africa but okayed for showing in Rhodesia for white adults 
only. Natives are barred .. . Lena Horne is due to sail for 


Europe and a long night club tour in June .. . When Warner Bros. 
was filming its movie about the Ku Klux Klan, ''Storm Warning,'' 
on location in Corona, California, one of the company dressed in 
KKK regalia was approached by a local citizen and told: ''Why do 
they have to send all you actors up here to do this stuff. We've 
got all the stuff right here. We would have been glad to show them 


how it's really done.'' . . . The current gag around Broadway 
box offices for a movie that is just doing fair is ''Not bad for a 
'white' picture'' . . . Joan Crawford has a Negro artist teach- 


ing her a new hobby, three-dimensional painting . . . Crooner 
Harry Belafonte was screen tested by 20th Century-Fox... 


OVERSEAS DEPT. * Duke Ellington starts a 20-week tour of Eu- 
ope this month . . . Dancer Pearl Primus, back from Africa, has 
found the malaria bugs keeping up with her and has been bedded by 
several attacks . . . Katherine Dunham and company head for South 
fmerica this summer for a six-months tour . . . Lionel Hampton is 


cue for a European tour, his first . . . Josephine Premice, the 
ag dancer, was last reported wowing audiences in Barcelona, 
ain . 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Despite talk to the contrary, Lena Horne will 
renew her contract with MGM and continue making movies — mostly 


musicals . . . The Boston Braves’ Sam Jethroe will replace Jackie 
Robinson as base-stealing champion of the big leagues ... Cali- 


fornia will elect its first Negro Congressman this Fall. . 
Newest Hollywood cycle will be a series of pictures about the Civil 


Var . . . Haiti exposition, which runs until June, will wind up 
in the red and cause political crisis for President Dumarsais Es- 
time . . . FEPC will again fail to pass this session of Congress 


. . . Michigan's Chuck Fonville will provide the comeback of 1950 
by cracking the world's shot put mark after a year's retirement 
cue to a back operation... 
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This is the dramatic story of Battling Siki, world champion light-heavyweight boxer 
who was murdered in Hell’s Kitchen 25 years ago 


The Battling Siki Murder 


BY JOHN LARDNER 


Reprinted from The New Yorker by Permission 


ELL’S KITCHEN, the region 
west of Eighth Avenue around 
the 40's, won its name many 

years ago and continued to deserve it 
until about the time the 18th Amend- 
ment was repealed. Things are dif- 
ferent there now. So its residents 
will tell you, and so you can see 
for yourself if, having known the 
neighborhood a little during Prohi- 
bition, you visit it even briefly to- 
day. Once it was carpeted, for nearly 
all its length and breadth, with low, 
swarthy brick tenement houses con- 
taining a warren of flats, speakeasies, 
six-table cellar ‘‘cabarets,’’ hole-in- 
the-wall stores and restaurants, back- 
room stills, and ‘‘social clubs,’ where 
a portion of the manhood of the dis- 
trict stored guns and ammunition and 
planned stickups and highjackings. 
Right along the equator of Hell’s 
Kitchen ran the Ninth Avenue “L” 
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tracks, throwing a grim, significant 
shadow by day and night. Other 
parts of the town had clip joints, or 
“buckets of blood,” scattered through 
them, but the Kitchen, as a detective 
friend of mine used to say, was one 
big bucket of blood. Nowadays, the 
Kitchen is a bit more shiny and much 
more respectable. Neon lights and 
modern shops and garages have 
pushed their way into it. The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Building has gouged out 
half of what was considered one of 
the hottest blocks in Hell's Kitchen 
in the 1920’s—the block bounded by 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues and 41st 
and 42nd Streets. The Lincoln Tun- 
nel approaches have formed an as- 
phalt plaza west of Ninth Avenue. 
The sleek New Jersey buses, and auto- 
mobiles bound to and from the West 
Side Highway, plow across the old 
badlands in steady procession. The 
retail liquor traffic thereabouts has be- 
come negligible; the city’s center of 
gravity of crime has shifted elsewhere, 
perhaps to Brooklyn. Broadly speak- 
ing, Hell’s Kitchén is not a frontier 
community any more but a sort of 
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vehicular gateway to the heart of 
Manhattan. However, if you want to 
conjure up the atmosphere of earlier 
times, you can still find islands of 
squat tenement houses, here and 
there, to help you, many of them 
boarded up and condemned, and the 
empty shells of many basement grog- 
shops. In the unlikely event that you 
want to visit the scene of the murder, 
24 years ago, of a man called Bat- 
tling Siki, which is what I did one 
day recently, for no useful reason, 
you will come across a few surviving 
landmarks. You can pace off dis- 
tances in the same gutter and seamy 
street-—41st—down which Siki 
crawled 40 feet west toward Ninth 
Avenue, with two bullets in his body, 
before he collapsed and died. He 
crawled in the direction of the “‘L,” 
the cave of shadows that is no longer 
there. His killer threw away the gun 
in front of a grimy old house that is 
now gone; the McGraw-Hill Building 
is there instead. These changes make 
the setting less sinister than it used 
to be, but even now there’s plenty to 
show that it was a drab and lonesome 
place to die. 

Siki, who held the light-heavy- 
weight boxing championship of the 
world for six months in 1922 and 
1923, was born in Senegal, in French 
West Africa, in 1897 and was killed 
in Hell’s Kitchen 28 years later, in 
1925. He was the Kitchen’s most 
turbulent citizen in the short time he 
lived there. He was thought by 
neighbors who knew him to have an 
honest heart and a generous soul, 
but when he drank the newly cooked 
liquor of the parish, as he often did, 
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the cabdrivers, cops, bartenders, and 
hoodlums whom he chose, with im- 
peccable lack of judgment, to knock 
around found it hard to take him 
philosophically. Rear-line observers, 
on the other hand, were usually able 
to be philosophical about Siki. Dur- 
ing the three years of his life in 
which he received international pub- 
licity—the last three—he was referred 
to repeatedly as ‘‘a child of nature,” 
“a natural man,” and “a jungle 
child,” and at least once as ‘‘the black 


Candide.” After his murder, the New 


York World said editorially, “What 
is all this [Siki’s physical strength, 
his brawling and dissipation} but the 
sulks and tempers of Achilles, the 
prank of Siegfried and the boars, the 
strutting of Beowulf, the amours of 
Lemminkainen? We have had a 
walking image of our beginnings 
among us and did not know it... . 
He had, it is true, the mentality of a 
backward toad. . . . But he had the 
soul of a god.” 

It strikes me that tributes paid by 
civilized people to ‘a natural man,” 
especially one who has walked among 
us, are apt to sound either patroniz- 
ing, like the World’s, or uneasy, like 
some delivered by American corres- 
pondents when Siki won his boxing 
championship, in Paris, in 1922, and 
was first interviewed. After praising 
Siki’s strength and simplicity, one 
reporter wrote apprehensively, “He is 
very black and very ugly.” Siki’s 
manager at the time, A M. Hellers, 
was quoted as saying that Siki was a 
fine lad but ‘‘just a little bit crazy.” I 
can discover no support among those 
who were acquainted with Siki in 
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America, later on, for the idea that 
he was crazy, except when he drank, 
or the idea that he was mentally toad- 
like. He was illiterate, never having 
been to school, but he could make 
himself understood in several lan- 
guages, including English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, and German. As far 
as Candide is concerned, Sik! resem- 
bled Voltaire’s here in that he had a 
sheltered boyhood, was thrown sud- 
denly into the thick of the best of all 
possible worlds, and found society 
both violent and larcenous. At 17, 
he was involved in a civilized world 
war. At 25, he was permitted to box 
a champion on the condition that he 
lose the match. Having ignored the 
condition and won the championship, 
he insured his loss of that title, in all 
innocence, by fighting an Irishman in 
Dublin on Saint Patrick’s Day. He en- 
tered American life in the heyday of 
the Volstead Act. He could not master 
the strong waters or the social cus- 
toms of the West Side of New York 
City. He was killed by gunfire, after 
surviving a stabbing earlier in the 
same year. It may seem, offhand, that 
Hell’s Kitchen was a curious place 
for the curtain to fall on .a 28- 
year-old Mohammedan born in St. 
Louis de Senegal, on the fringe of 
the Sahara Desert, but Voltaire has 
shown that when civilization gets its 
hands on one of these natural men, it 
pushes him about at random from 
curious place to curious place. Can- 
dide was lucky to wind up safely 
cultivating his garden. He came close 
to meeting his end in an auto-da-fé 
in Portugal and, another time, on a 
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roasting spit in Paraguay. Siki’s story 
is perhaps more realistic. He failed 
to last out the course. 

The newspaper writers of the 
1920's were merely being wishful 
when they called Siki a jungle child. 
St. Louis, his African home, is a 
seaport ten miles above the mouth of 
the Senegal River, on a bare plain 
that marks the Sahara’s southwest- 
ernmost edge. It’s doubtful whether 
anyone in Europe or America today 
knows what Siki’s real name was. 
Legend has it that when he was 10 
or 12 years old, a French actress 
touring the colonies saw him in St. 
Louis, was impressed by his appear- 
ance, and took him into her personal 
service, giving him, for reasons based 
on classical Greek, the name of Louis 
Phal. Whatever its origin, this, An- 
glicized as Louis Fall, was his legal 
name when he married, and when 
he was murdered, in America. He did 
not become known as Battling Siki 
until he began to box professionally, 
in 1913; apparently the word ‘‘Siki” 
was coined or borrowed by French 
fight promoters, to whom it had 
vague “native” or colonial connota- 
tions. The tale about the actress 
was told widely in Paris in the days 
of Siki’s first fame, when he knocked 
out the celebrated Georges Carpen- 
tier, but it was never, so far as I 
know, closely checked up on. It 
accounts, plausibly enough, for the 
abrupt shift of Siki from dusty Afri- 
can streets to the perils of Western 
civilization. The lady is said to have 
taken him to her villa on the French 
Riviera and dressed him in a page- 
boy's uniform of bottle green. Sub- 
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sequently, he worked in one town and 
another as a busboy. He was 15 
when he started boxing. 

Siki had just time for a handful of 
fights, most of which he won, before 
the war of 1914-18 broke out and he 
was conscripted into the Eighth Colo- 
nial Infantry regiment of the French 
Army. His war record was distin- 
guished; in fact, he is reported to 
have been the bravest soldier in his 
outfit, which saw action on several 
fronts and gave a strong performance 
generally. For heroism under fire, 
Siki won not only the Croix de 
Guerre but the Médaille Militaire. 
After demobilization, he could have 
had his choice of a variety of ordi- 
nary civilian jobs; his record guar- 
anteed him that. However, he went 
back to the prize ring, where the re- 
wards were intermittent but came in 
good-sized pieces when they came. He 
barnstormed in France, North Afri- 
ca, Spain, Belgium, and Holland. 
From a tour of Holland in 1921, he 
returned to Paris, where he lived with 
a Dutch girl who was thought to be 
his wife and by whom he later had a 
child. Siki did not work especially 
hard at his trade. He fought once or 
twice a month, which is not often for 
a “club,” or journeyman, fighter, and 
while he usually won, he beat nobody 
of major importance. Between bouts, 
he drank more absinthe than is nor- 
mal in the profession. American 
critics were to speak of him three or 
four years later as a fighter of con- 
siderable natural ability who might 
have been much better than he was. 
Weighing about 175 pounds, the 
maximum for light heavyweights, and 
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standing five feet eleven inches tall, he 
was a well-muscled young man with a 
leaping, bounding, lunging style from 
which he got slapstick effects that 
amused the galleries, and himself as 
well. In the early months of 1922, he 
happened to defeat a couple of men of 
some slight reputation and thus came 
to the notice of Francois Descamps, 
then the most influential and artful 
character in French boxing. Descamps 
offered him a bout with the world’s 
light-heavyweight championship with 
Carpentier, whom Descamps man- 
aged. 

The prizefight business in Conti- 
nental Europe in those days was an 
odd blend of laissez faire and team 
play—“‘laissez faire’ being under- 
stood to mean “Let Descamps do it 
his way,” and “team play” to mean 
a share in the spoils for all hands. 
Descamps owned a large stable of 
fighters and also, it was commonly 
believed in Paris, a large stable of 
sportswriters. Some of the latter were 
growing restive in 1922, possibly be- 
cause of a failure in the team-play 
system as administered by Descamps. 
When the Carpentier-Siki match was 
announced, certain journalists ex- 
pressed a distrust of it. They sug- 
gested that, in Siki, Descamps had 
laid hold of a small-time, happy-go- 
lucky trouper with no ambitions be- 
yond getting all the absinthe he could 
consume, who would be glad to bol- 
ster Carpentier’s fortunes—Carpen- 
tier had not fought for really big 
money since his knockout by Jack 
Dempsey, in New Jersey, 14 months 
before—without making too much 
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trouble for the champion in the ring. 
Their hints were undoubtedly read by 
the public. Carpentier was a war 
hero, the toast of the boulevards, a 
boxer still regarded, in spite of his 
defeat by Dempsey, as peerless in 
Europe, but though the crowd of 
55,000 that came to the new Buf- 
falo Vélodrome, in Paris, on the 
afternoon of September 24, 1922, to 
see him fight Siki was the largest 
in European boxing history, it showed 
before the day was over that it was 
on the alert for signs of skulduggery. 
Its suspicions were inflamed during 
the preliminary bouts by the work of 
Harry Bernstein, a referee charged 
by sportswriters with occupying a spe- 
cial compartment in the hip pocket 
of M. Descamps. In one preliminary, 
the opponent of a Descamps feather- 
weight named Fritsch was disquali- 
fied by Bernstein for hitting too low; 
in another, the opponent of a Des- 
camps heavyweight named Ledoux 
was disqualified by Bernstein for not 
fighting hard enough. Bernstein’s 
rulings brought a volley of coups de 
sifflet from the customers, particularly 
those in the seven-franc seats, who 
had mustered their sous at a sacrifice 
and wished for their money’s worth 
of equality and justice. 

The main bout was scheduled for 
20 rounds. Carpentier, pale and 
blond, weighed 1731/, pounds, Siki 
174. In the first round, Siki fought 
cautiously and less acrobatically than 
usual; Carpentier jabbed at him with 
his left hand. Once, hit lightly, Siki 
dropped to one knee; Bernstein, who 
was refereeing this bout, too, did not 
bother to count. ‘Get up, Siki, you're 
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not hurt,” he said. After the round, 
ringside spectators saw Carpentier 
smile broadly and heard him say, 
“TH get him whenever I want to.” 
The champion, boxing easily, won 
the first two rounds. In the third, 
Carpentier sent a right-hand blow to 
Siki’s jaw, and Siki dropped to his 
knee again, this time taking a count 
of seven. When he got up, he rushed 


. at Carpentier and hit him violently in 


the body with a left and a right. Car- 
pentier, looking startled as well as 
hurt, went down for four seconds. 
The rest of the fight was all Siki’s. 
Siki battered Carpentier about the 
ring in the fourth round while Car- 
pentier hung on to Siki’s arms when- 
ever he could and tried to pinion 
them with his own. In the fifth, Car- 
pentier fell against the ropes. Siki 
leaned over him (“I whispered to 
him to quit,” Siki said later), and 
Carpentier, pushing himself up, 
butted angrily at Siki’s belly. Car- 
pentier could hardly stand when the 
sixth round began. Siki hit him at 
will. A right uppercut, followed by 
a shower of right and left swings, 
sent Carpentier to the floor uncon- 
scious one minute and ten seconds 
after the start of the round. As he 
fell, one of his feet became tangled 
between Siki’s assisting the fall. 

It was plain that Carpentier was 
completely knocked out, but at that 
point Bernstein ruled that Siki had 
lost the fight by tripping his oppon- 
ent illegally. The third disqualifica- 
tion of the day was more than the 
crowd was prepared to stomach, It 
pushed its way to the ring from all 
quarters of the stadium and stormed 
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around it, yelling furiously. Police 
were called up to protect Bernstein. 
Descamps, meanwhile, for whose 
blood the demonstrators were also 
shouting, slipped out of the arena 
behind a couple of gendarmes. Three 
judges—Victor Breyer, Jean Pujol, 
and an Englishman, Tom Bannison 
—who before the fight had been ap- 
pointed by the French Boxing Fed- 
eration to make a decision in case 
there was no knockout, were now 
appealed to. After conferring briefly 
with Federation officials, they an- 
nounced that they would give a final 
and formal verdict either supporting 
or overruling Bernstein’s. They de- 
liberated for three-quarters of an hour 
while Bernstein stood in one corner 
of the ring among his police guards 
and practically no one in the audience 
went home, or even stopped talking, 
unkindly, to the referee. The judges, 
willingly or not, at last did what the 
crowd wanted: They declared Siki 
the winner by a knockout and, in the 
name of the Federation, awarded him 
the light-heavyweight championship 
of the world, plus a subsidiary title of 
Carpentier's—the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of Europe. Siki said to Hel- 
lers, his manager, ‘Tell America I 
am ready for Dempsey,” and repaired 
in triumph to his dressing room. The 
crowd disbanded. The police saw 
Bernstein safely to the door of his 
dressing room. 

Siki never got a match with Demp- 
sey, but some offers of lesser oppor- 
tunities did come to him from Amer- 
ica. He was lavishly féted in Paris 
during the first two days after his 
victory, and after public enthusiasm 
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subsided, his own continued to run 
high, especially in the Montmartre 
neighborhood. more absinthe. 
I will train and fight hard as cham- 
pion,” Siki had told a gathering out- 
side the office of the newspaper Echo 
des Sports on the 25th, the day fol- 
lowing the fight. Later that evening, — 
he took a few glasses of champagne, 
and on touring Montmartre in a 
rented car with a chauffeur, he re- 
verted to absinthe wholeheartedly at 
every ‘stop he made. After another 
week or so, he acquired, probably as 
gifts from fellow-colonials, a mon- 
key, which he carried everywhere on 
his shoulder, and a lion cub, which 
he led about on a leash. Carpen- 
tier was still lying in bed, suffer- 
ing from a sprained ankle, two 
broken hands, and an unsightly swell- 
ing on his nose and lips. Most of 
the Parisian sporting press was sym- 
pathetic toward him but nastily jubi- 
lant about Descamps, who, it was 
implied, had overreached himself and 
been double-crossed. Rumors to the 
same effect circulated through Paris 
for the next several weeks. In early 
December, the French Boxing Federa- 
tion precipitated the publication of 
what was very likely the true story 
of the fight by suspending Siki—it 
was charged that while seconding an- 
other fighter in the ring, he had 
struck the manager of his man’s op- 
ponent. Siki, deprived of a chance 
to make a living in France, went for 
help to M. Diagne, the representa- 
tive for Senegal in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Diagne asserted be- 
fore the Chamber that the Boxing 
Federation was discriminating against 
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colonials in favor of Parisian city 
slickers who wanted Siki out of the 
way, and in support of this theory he 
gave the Deputies the account of the 
Carpentier bout that Siki had given 
him. When the Chamber appeared 
unwilling to take any action, Diagne 
called a press conference and had Siki 
repeat his story to reporters. It ran 
as follows: 


A fix had been arranged 15 days: 


before the bout took place, with 
Descamps dictating procedure to 
Siki’s manager. As a sign of good 
faith, Siki was to take a short count 
in the first round and another count 
in the third. He was to get himself 
knocked out early in the fourth. Siki 
followed the scenario through the 
third-round knockdown—"“'I stayed 
down for seven the first time Carpen- 
tier hit me hard enough to give me 
an excuse,” he said—but he knelt on 
the floor at that point, he decided 
not to go through with the frameup. 
It was his pride, he said, and his 
loyalty to the public that made him 
change his mind. When he got up, 
he began to fight in earnest. He ig- 
nored a sharp reminder from his man- 
ager, between the third and fourth 
rounds, that his end was expected 
momentarily. (This detail in Siki's 
narrative gave Hellers a clean bill of 
health, in a left-handed way; Des- 
camps had been so suspicious of 
treachery by Hellers that he quar- 
relled with him in public after the 
bout.) Siki surprised Carpentier with 
his counterattack, and soon demol- 
ished him. 

When Siki’s story was done, M. 
Diagne explained to the press what it 
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meant: A simple, uneducated man 
had defended himself and all under- 
privileged peoples against exploita- 
tion by a predatory society. Siki, who 
was always emotional, wept freely at 
these words. His tears, and his Depu- 
ty’s arguments, got him nowhere. 
Neither did a court of inquiry ap- 
pointed by the Boxing Federation to 
investigate Siki’s statement. The court, 


-with a flashy display of ingenuity, 


hired two deaf-mutes to watch the 
motion pictures of the fight and see if 
they could lip-read certain remarks 
delivered excitedly by Deschamps to 
Hellers in Siki’s corner during “a 
critical phase of the battle,” after Siki 
had begun to knock Carpentier 
around, The experiment (unique, I 
think, in boxing history) was later 
described by the court as ‘‘successful,” 
but Siki remained suspended. He 
never fought in France again until 
after he had lost his championship’s 
elsewhere. My own opinion is that be- 
ing champion constituted Siki’s chief 
sin in the eyes of the Federation. Also. 
I believe his story of the Carpentier 
match was substantially correct. A 
“sign of good faith’’—a preliminary 
fall, or lapse of some other kind, by 
the loser—is a standard device in the 
ploting of sports frameups. Eddie 
Cicotte, a Chicago baseball player, 
hit the first batter he faced with a 
pitched ball in the crooked World 
Series of 1919, as a signal to gamblers 
that the fix was in. Siki's tale con- 
firmed the rumors that were current 
before and after the fight; it was in 
keeping with the character of Des- 
camps and of Continental boxing 
methods in 1922, and it is believed 
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by every European and American I 
know who was familiar in any de- 
gree with the time, the place, and 
the actors. 

As it turned out, the Carpentier 
bout was the only one of importance 
in Siki’s professional career, except 
for the next one. The next one was 
weak and anticlimatic as a show, but 
it did involve a world’s champion- 
ship, and it demonstrated in a special 
way how complicated the civilization 
of the West can be for an unlettered 
Moslem with no grounding in our 
rituals and customs. A fairly good 
light heavyweight from County Clare, 
in Ireland, named Michael Francis 
McTigue, happened to pass through 
Paris with his staff during Siki’s sus- 
pension. Finding Siki idle and nearly 
broke, the visitors proposed a match 
between him and McTigue for the 
title. (The world’s light-heavyweight 
championship was the one that in- 
terested them; the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of Europe had no value in 
the world market, and has been rec- 
ognized only sporadically since the 
day Carpenter lost it.) They spoke 
of Dublin as a pleasant spot for the 
Siki-McTigue bout. They mentioned 
March 17, 1923, as an open date in 
their engagement book. Siki fell in 
with these suggestions, and met Mc- 
Tigue in the ring in the Irish capital 
on Saint Patrick’s Day. The opera- 
tion for the removal of his crown 
was painless. The decision went to 
McTigue on points. There was noth- 
ing particularly wrong with this ver- 
dict, I am told by a neutral eyewit- 
ness, except that McTigue did not 
make the efforts or take the risks that 
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are commonly expected of a chal- 
lenger for a world’s championship. 
There was no need to. In the cir- 
cumstances, nothing less than a 
knockout could have beaten him, and 
he avoided that possibility by boxing 
at long range throughout. 

One device by which a civilized 
man can avoid a predicament like 
Siki’s in Dublin was illustrated by 
McTigue himself, later in the same 
year. He went to Columbus, Georgia, 
to fight a Georgian named Young 
Stribling before a crowd that was 
strongly and ostentatiously in favor 
of his opponent. There was almost 
no way McTigue could avoid losing, 
within the Georgia state limits, so, to 
protect his planetary interests, he took 
along a referee from the North. The 
referee called the bout a draw. Then, 
yielding to the howls of protest, he 
announced that he would deputize the 
local promoter to give the decision. 
The promoter called Stribling the 
winner. The referee, on his way back 
North by train with McTigue and 
McTigue’s manager, signed an afh- 
davit that his own true and considered 
verdict was for a draw. That is how 
the result has been listed in the rec- 
ord books ever since. 

Siki had only two more European 
fights, both in Paris, after he lost his 
titles. The last two years of his life 
he spent in America, disintegrating 
with headlong speed on bootleg gin 
and whiskey but nearly always able 
to make money in the ring when he 
needed it. When he first arrived in 
New York, in September of 1923, 
his name had a certain value here, 
based on curiosity, which it no longer 
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had abroad. He signed on with the 
stable of a veteran New York man- 
ager, the late Robert (Pa) Levy (Hel- 
lers appears to have discarded Siki at 
the time of his suspension in France), 
and his first fight in this country was 
a serious One, with a respectable op- 
ponent, Kid Norfolk, who beat him 
in 15 rounds, at Madison Square 
Garden. From then on, American 
fight fans were not disposed to think 
of Siki as a boxer of the top rank, 
but they liked to watch him. His 
style was eccentric and funny. He 
was strong and fast enough to knock 
out most of the palookas he met, 
when he felt like it. He was booked 
as far west as California and as far 
south as New Orleans, and he earned, 
according to a fairly reliable estimate 
I have heard, nearly $100,000 be- 
tween November, 1923, and Novem- 
ber, 1925. He was one of the best 
spenders, in proportion to income, 
that the United States has ever seen. 
In restaurants and speakeasies, he 
sometimes tipped five or 10 times the 
amount of the check. Once, having 
made $5,000 from a fight in New 
York on a Friday, he was turned out 
of his rooming house the following 
Monday for nonpayment of rent. An- 
other time, he gave away all the money 
in his pockets to passengers on a Lack- 
awanna Railroad ferryboat on which 
he was returning from a fight in New 
Jersey. Scolded for this by his man- 
ager, Siki wept. Most of his cash, 
however, continued to be spent on 
gifts, liquor, and clothes. In clothes, 
Siki’s taste was unusual but rich. In 
the first part of his New York resi- 
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dence, when he lived and roamed 
mainly in the Times Square area, he 
almost always wore full dress when 
he went out at night. By day, ordi- 
narily, he appeared in a high hat, a 
frock coat, red ascot tie, striped trou- 
sers, spatted shoes, and a monocle. 
and carried a gold-headed cane. From 
time to time, he gave away all the 
stylish clothes he had on and went 


home by cab in his underwear. He 


was particularly open-handed with his 
high hats. One of these, Siki’s gift 
to the management, hung on a peg in 
a West Side saloon I used to visit 
until a few years ago, when the place 
closed up. 

Siki’s New York life was divided 
into two roughly equal periods, the 
second of which he passed largely in 
Hell’s Kitchen. He had been married 
in the summer of 1924, at the Muni- 
cipal Building, to a woman from 
Memphis named Lillian Werner. The 
event attracted just enough attention 
to stimulate newspaper inquiries in 
Paris, where neighbors of the Dutch 
girl with whom he had lived in the 
suburb of Lanves said she was still 
there and was still thought to be his 
wife. She herself was not interviewed 
or quoted to that effect then or after- 
ward, so far as I know. Siki and his 
American bride moved into a flat at 
361 West 42nd Street early in 1925. 
Siki had begun to go downhill phys- 
ically and professionally by then. His 
bookings for fights were fewer than 
they had been, and he did not ful- 
fill all those he made. He got into 
trouble, almost simultaneously, with 
the United States Immigration Ser- 
vice and the boxing commissioners 
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of New York State. Siki had come to 
America on a short-term permit. In 
July, 1925, he was arrested for feloni- 
ous assault after slashing at a police- 
man with a knife, at which the gov- 
ernment began deportation proceed- 
ings. In August, the Boxing Commis- 
sion, annoyed by a facetious exhibi- 
tion Siki had given at a small New 
York City fight club, summoned him 
and Levy to its office, suspended Siki, 
and told Levy to make sure that the 
fighter was somewhere beyond the 
three-mile limit within 30 days. The 
order may seem to have been a 
usurpation of federal powers, but it 
coincided with the government's 
view. At this point, France told the 
United States that it would refuse to 
receive Siki if he were deported. 
Siki, who had wept in the Boxing 
Commission office when he heard the 
order to his manager, now took ad- 
vantage of the stalemate and, in No- 
vember, filed application for his first 
citizenship papers. Government de- 
cision on his deportation case was 
still pending when he died. 

Siki had the reputation in Hell’s 
Kitchen in 1925 of being dangerous 
when drunk, mild and affable when 
sober. As he drank more heavily and 
fought less in the ring, he fought 
more in the street, and his opponents 
were a rough and active group of 
men. He was known for his favorite 
joke of hailing a cab, taking a ride, 
and then challenging the driver to 
fight for the fare. Occasionally, too, 
he would invade the Times Square 
station of the I.R.T. in the early 
morning in search of amateur boxing 
engagements. It is characteristic of 
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many boxers that as they lose their 
ability in the ring, they swing their 
fists more frequently outside it, as a 
sort of blurred insistence on the claim 
that they are as good as ever. That, 
along with the drinks Siki bought or 
charged up in the bars of the West 
Side, may account for his pugnacity 
in his last months. The only instance 
of Siki’s using a knife that I have 
found was the time he was arrested 
for drawing one on a policeman. His 
wife went to Night Court to plead 
for him on that occasion. She made 
a good impression, and got him off 
with a $5 fine. Though he was 
stabbed in the back himself in August, 
not long after he had smashed up a 
speakeasy in the West 40's and spent 
a few days in the French Hospital, on 
West 30th Street, as a consequence, 
Siki went on using his fists—and, now 
and then, a piece of furniture—in 
nearly all his brawls. He was fined 
another $5 on December 6th, for 
slapping a patrolman at the corner of 
7th Avenue and 34th Street. 

At about seven o'clock in the eve- 
ning on Monday, December 14th, 
Siki’s wife met him on the stairs to 
their flat on West 42nd Street. The 
house they lived in still stands, a 
house of dingy brick with 10 walk- 
up apartments, two on each of its five 
floors. Siki told Mrs. Siki he was 


going ‘‘out with the boys” and would 
be back in time to help her pack for 
a trip they were making next day to 
Washington, where Siki was to ap- 
pear in a theatre. Shortly after mid- 
night on the morning of the 15th, 
Patrolman John J. Meehan, of the 
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West 30th Street Station, walking his 
beat along Ninth Avenue, had a brief 
encounter with Siki, whom he knew 
by sight. Siki, wobbling a little as he 
turned, under the “L” tracks, from 
41st Street, called to Meehan that he 
was on his way home. The patrolman 
told him to keep going that way. At 
4:15 A.M., Meehan walked past the 
intersection of 41st Street and Ninth 


Avenue again and saw a body lying. 


about 100 feet east of the corner, in 
the gutter in front of 350 West 41st. 
Approaching it, he recognized Siki. 
The body was taken to Meehan’s sta- 
tion house, where a doctor pronounced 
the fighter recently dead from internal 
hemorrhage caused by two bullet 
wounds. Detectives examined the 
deserted block of 41st between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues. In front of No. 
346, some 40 feet east of where 
Siki had died, they found a pool of 
blood on the sidewalk. It seemed 
to them that Siki might have been 
trying to crawl home after he was 
shot. They could not tell just where 
the shooting had taken place. The 
gun, a vest-pocket .32-calibre pistol, 
was lying in front of No. 333, on the 
other side of the street. Only two 
bullets had been fired from it. An 
autopsy showed that these had en- 
tered Siki from behind, one pene- 
trating his left lung and the other his 
kidneys. The autopsy showed some- 
thing else, which surprised Siki’s 
neighbors a good deal when they 
heard of it: He had suffered from an 
anemic condition. 

At his wife’s request, Siki was 
given a Christian funeral service at 
the Harlem funeral parlors of Effie A. 
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Miller. The Reverend Adam Clayton 
Powell delivered a eulogy. How- 
ever, seven Mohammedan pallbearers 
in turbans carried his body to the 
hearse, chanting prayers as they did 
so, while a crowd of 3,000 people 
looked on. The body was clothed in 
evening dress, as Siki would undoubt- 
edly have wished. His estate, esti- 
mated at $600, was awarded to his 
wife in Surrogate’s Court after Levy 
made out an affidavit in her favor. The 
words of the affidavit, while perhaps 
not strictly accurate in point of fact, 
told the broad truth about Siki’s place 
in the world better, I think, than the 
editorial that spoke of Achilles, Sieg- 
fried, and ‘natural man.” To the 
best of his knowledge, Levy said, 
Siki “left him surviving no child or 
children, no father, mother, brother, 
or sister, or child or children of a 
deceased brother or sister.’’ He lived, 
as a man, without kin or country, 
roots or guides, and that, it seems to 
me, is a hard way to do it. 

Siki’s murder was never solved. 
There was an abundance of suspects, 
but none of them suited the police at 
all until, one day in March, 1926, 
a young man of 18 who lived a 
block or two from Siki’s house was 
arrested and booked on a homicide 
charge in connection with the killing. 
Detectives disguised as truck drivers 
had heard him make incriminating 
remarks, they said, over a telephone 
in a bootleggers’ hangout at 10th 
Avenue and 40th Street. On being 
arrested, he allegedly signed two 
statements, which gave two different 
accounts of the crime. One said that 
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Siki had staggered into a coffeepot at 
Eighth Avenue and 40th Street in 
the early morning of December 15th 
and thrown a chair at the eight men, 
including the deponent, who were 
gathered there. Deponent ran out of 
the place in alarm and heard shots 
fired in the restaurant behind him. 
The other statement, which fitted the 
physical facts of the killing a little 
better, said that a short while after 
the throwing of the chair, he, the 
young man under arrest, lured Siki 
to Eighth Avenue and 41st Street on 
the promise of buying him a drink. 
At the corner, they were joined by 


Pearl in Hot Water 


two other men, one of whom, as the 
party walked west on 41st, shot Siki 
in the back. The young man was 
held in the Tombs for eight months, 
until the fall of 1926, and then was 
released by the court without trial, 
presumably because the state was not 
satisfied with its case. I might add 
that in May, 1927, this same young 
man got five to 10 years for second- 
degree robbery, committed in April 
against a tourist from another state, 
in the vicinity of Ninth Avenue and 
42nd Street. That was clearly the 
wrong part of town for a tourist to 
go to. 


PEARL PRIMUS visited Liberia recently during her Rosenwald 


study of native African dances. 
thatched hut village far into the backwoods. 


One day she went to Karnplay, a 
Paramount Chief 


Mongru, the Big Gun for miles around, was so impressed with this 
“woman from God" that he adopted her (much to the envy of neigh- 


boring chiefs) as his daughter. 


Then he did a bit of studying 


himself—about civilization. 
Civilized people like hot baths, he found, so as a special treat he 
ordered a tub of scalding hot water placed in the thatched hut 


where Pearl was his guest. 


chore himself. 


In fact he personally looked after the 


Pearl looked at the steaming water, dipped her 


finger quickly and turned to the interpreter: 

“Tell Chief water too hot. Tell him put some cold water in tub 
too.” 
“But I understand civilized people like hot baths,” Chief Mongru 
replied, obviously quite puzzled. 

“Oh yes, Chief,”’ Pearl quipped back, ‘‘but me only half civilized.” 
Griff Davis 
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The recently discovered and highly controversial chemical 


that makes black people white recalls newspaperman George S. Schuyler’s 
humorous novel on the same subject published nearly 20 years ago 


BLACK NO MORE 


BY GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


Reprinted from the book, "Black No More” 


E AWOKE covered with per- 
spiration. His telephone was 
ringing and the late morning 

sunshine was streaming into his room. 
He leaped from bed and lifted the 
receiver. 

“Say,” shouted Bunny, “did you 
see this morning's Times?” 

“Hell no,” growled Max, “I just 
woke up. Why, what's in it?” 

“Well, do you remember Dr. Ju- 
nius Crookman, that colored fellow 
that went to Germany to study about 
three years ago? He’s just come back 
and the Times claims he’s announced 
a sure way to turn darkies white. 
Thought you might be interested after 
the way you fell for that ofay broad 
last night. They say Crookman’s go- 
ing to open a sanitarium in Harlem 
right away. There's your chance, 
Big Boy, and it’s your only chance.” 
Bunny chuckled. 

“Oh, ring off,” growled Max. 
“That's a lot of hooey.” 

But he was impressed and a little 
excited. Suppose there was some- 
thing to it? He dressed hurriedly, 
after a cold shower, and went out 
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to the newsstand. He bought a 
Times and scanned its columns. Yes, 
there it was: 

NEGRO ANNOUNCES 
REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
Can Change Black to White 
In Three Days. 

Max went into Jimmy Johnson's 
restaurant and greedily read the ac- 
count while awaiting his breakfast. 
Yes, it must be true. To think of 
old Crookman being able to do that! 
Only a few years ago he'd been just 
a hungry medical student around 
Harlem. Max put down the paper 
and stared vacantly out of the win- 
dow. Gee, Crookman would be a 
millionaire in no time. He'd even 
be a multimillionaire. It looked as 
though science was to succeed where 
the Civil War had failed. But how 
could it be possible? He looked at 
his hands and felt at the back of his 
head where the straightening lotion 
had failed to conquer some of the 
knots. He toyed with his ham and 
eggs as he envisioned the possibili- 
ties of the discovery. 

Then a sudden resolution seized 
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him. He looked at the newspaper 
account again. Yes, Crookman was 
staying at the Phyllis Wheatley Hotel. 
Why not go and see what there was 
to this? Why not be the first Ne- 
gro to try it out? Sure, it was taking 
a chance, but think of getting white 
in three days! No more Jim Crow. 
No more insults. As a white man he 
could go anywhere, be anything he 
wanted to be, do most anything he 
wanted to do, be a free man at last 

. and probably be able to meet the 
gitl from Atlanta. What a vision! 

He rose hurriedly, paid for his 
breakfast, rushed out of the door, 
almost ran into an aged white man 
carrying a sign advertising a Negro 
fraternity dance, and strode, almost 
ran, to the Phyllis Wheatley Hotel. 

He tore up the steps two at a time 
and into the sitting room. It was 
crowded with white reporters from 
the daily newspapers and black re- 
porters from the Negro weeklies. In 
their midst he recognized Dr. Junius 
Crookman, tall, wiry, ebony black, 
with a studious and polished manner. 
Flanking him on either side were 
Henry (“Hank”) Johnson, the 
“Numbers” banker, and Charlie 
(‘Chuck’) Foster, the realtor, look- 
ing very grave, important and pos- 
sessive in the midst of all the hulla- 
baloo. 

“Yes,” Dr. Crookman was telling 
the reporters while they eagerly took 
down his statements, ‘‘during my first 
year at college I noticed a black girl 
on the street one day who had several 
irregular white patches on her face 
and hands. That intrigued me. I 
began to study up on skin diseases 
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and found out that the girl was evi- 
dently suffering from a nervous dis- 
ease known as vitiligo. It is a very 
rare disease. Both Negroes and Cau- 
casians occasionally have it, but it is 
naturally more conspicuous on black 
than whites. It absolutely removes 
skin pigment and sometimes it turns 
a Negro completely white but only 
after a period of 30 or 40 years. 
It occurred to me that if one could 
discover some means of artificially 
inducing and stimulating this nervous 
disease at will, one might possibly 
solve the American race problem. My 
sociology teacher had once said that 
there were but three ways for the 
Negro to solve his problem in Amer- 
ica,” he gestured with his long slen- 
der fingers, “ ‘To either get out, get 
white or get along.’ Since he wouldn't 
and couldn’t get out and was getting 
along only indifferently, it seemed to 
me that the only thing for him was to 
get white.’ For a moment his teeth 
gleamed beneath his smartly waxed 
mustache, then he sobered and went 
on: 

“I began to give a great deal of 
study to the problem during my spare 
time. Unfortunately there was very 
little information on the subject in 
this country. I decided to go to Ger- 
many but I didn’t have the money. 
Just when I despaired of getting the 
funds to carry out my experiments 
and studies abroad, Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Foster,’’ he indicated the two 
men with a graceful wave of his 
hand, ‘‘came to my rescue. I natural- 
ly attribute a great deal of my success 
to them.” 

“But how is it done?’ asked a re- 
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porter. 

“Well,”’ smiled Crookman, “I nat- 
urally cannot divulge the secret any 
more than to say that it is accom- 
plished by electrical nutrition and 
glandular control. Certain gland se- 
cretions are greatly stimulated while 
others are considerably diminished. It 
is a powerful and dangerous treat- 
ment but harmless when properly 
done.” ‘ 


“How about the hair and fea: 


tures?” asked a Negro reporter. 

“They are also changed in the proc- 
ess,” answered the biologist. “‘In 
three days the Negro becomes to all 
appearances a Caucasian.” 

“But is the transformation trans- 
ferred to the offspring?’ persisted 
the Negro newspaperman. 

“As yet,” replied Crookman, “I 
have discovered no way to accomplish 
anything so revolutionary but I am 
able to transform a black infant to a 
white one in twenty-four hours.” 

“Have you tried it on any Negroes 
yet?’ queried a sceptical white jour- 
nalist. 

“Why of course I have,” said the 
Doctor, slightly nettled. “I would 
not have made my announcement if 
I had not done so. Come here, San- 
dol,” he called, turning to a pale 
white youth standing on the outskirts 
of the crowd, who was the most Nor- 
dic looking person in the room. ‘“This 
man is a Senegalese, a former aviator 
in the French Army. He is living 
proof that what I claim is true.” 

Dr. Crookman then displayed a 
photograph of a very black man, 
somewhat resembling Sandol but with 
bushy Negro hair, flat nose and full 
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lips. “This,” he announced proudly, 
“is Sandol as he looked before tak- 
ing my treatment. What I have done 
to him I can do to any Negro. He is 
in good physical and mental condi- 
tion as you all can see.” 

The assemblage was properly awed. 
After taking a few more notes and a 
number of photographs of Dr. Crook- 
man, his associates and of Sandol, the 
newspapermen retired. Only the 
dapper Max Disher remained. 

Dr. Junius Crookman, looking 
tired and worn, poured himself an- 
other cup of coffee from the perco- 
lator nearby and turning to Hank 
Johnson, asked ‘What about that 
new electrical apparatus?” 

“On th’ way, Doc. On th’ way,” 
replied the former Numbers baron. 
“Just talkin’ to th’ man this mornin’. 
He says we'll get it tomorrow, may- 
be.” 

“Well, we certainly need it,” said 
Chuck Foster, who sat beside him on 
the large leather divan. ‘We can't 
handle all of the business as it is.” 

“How about those new places 
you're buying ?”’ asked the physician. 

“Well, I've bought the big private 
house on Edgecombe Avenue for 
$15,000 and the workmen are getting 
it in shape now. It ought to be ready 
in about a week if nothing happens,” 
Foster informed him, 

“If nuthin’ happens?” echoed 
Johnson. ‘“Whut’s gonna happen? 
We're settin’ on th’ world, ain’t we? 
Our racket’s within th’ law, ain’t it? 
We're makin’ money faster’n we can 
take it in, ain't we? Whut could 
happen? This here is the best and 
safest graft I've ever been in.” 
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“Oh, you never can tell,” cautioned 
the quondam realtor. “These white 
newspapers, especially in the South, 
are beginning to write some pretty 
strong editorials against us and we've 
only been running two weeks. You 
know how easy it is to stir up the 
fanatical element. Before we know 
it they're liable to get a law passed 
against us.” 

“Not if I c’n git to th’ legislature 
first,” interrupted Johnson. “Yuh 
know, Ah knows how tuh handle 
these white folks. If yuh ‘Say it with 
Bucks’ you c’n git anything yuh 
want.” 

“There is something in what Foster 
says, though,” Dr. Crookman said. 
“Just look at this bunch of clippings 
we got in this morning. Listen to 
these: “The Viper in Our Midst,’ 
from the Richmond Blade; ‘The Men- 
ace of Science’ from the Memphis 
Bugle; ‘A Challenge to Every White 
Man’ from the Dallas Sun; ‘Police 
Battle Black Mob seeking White 
Skins,’ from the Atlanta Topic; ‘'Ne- 
gro Doctor Admits being Taught by 
Germans,’ from the St. Louis North 
/merican. Here’s a line or two from 
an editorial in the Oklahoma City 
Hatchet: “There are times when the 
welfare of our race must take preced- 
ence over law. Opposed as we al- 
ways have been to mob violence as 
the worst enemy of democratic gov- 
ernment, we cannot help but feel 
that the intelligent white men and 
women of New York City who are 
interested in the purity and preserva- 
tion of their race should not permit 
the challenge of Crookmanism to go 
unanswered, even though these black 
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scoundrels may be within the law. 
There are too many criminals in this 
country already hiding behind the 
skirts of the law.’ 

“And lastly, one from the Talla- 
hassee Announcer says: ‘While it is 
the right of every citizen to do what 
he wants to do with his money, the 
white people of the United States can- 
not remain indifferent to this discov- 
ery and its horrible potentialities. 
Hundreds of Negroes with newly-ac- 
quired white skins have already en- 
tered white society and thousands will 
follow them. The black race from 
one end of the country to the other 
has in two short weeks gone com- 
pletely crazy over the prospect of 
getting white. Day by day we see 
the color line which we have so la- 
boriously established being rapidly 
destroyed. There would not be so 
much cause for alarm in this, were it 
not for the fact that this vitiligo is 
not hereditary. In other words, THE 
OFFSPRING OF THESE WHIT- 
ENED NEGROES WILL BE NE- 
GROES! This means that your 
daughter, having married a supposed 
white man, may find herself with a 
black baby! Will the proud white 
men of the Southland so far forget 
their traditions as to remain idle while 
this devilish work is going on?’ ”’ 

“No use singin’ th’ blues,’’ coun- 
seled Johnson. “We ain’ gonna be 
both’ed heah, even if them crackahs 
down South do raise a little hell. Jus’ 
lissen to th’ sweet music of that mob 
out theah! Eve’y scream means fifty 
bucks. On’y reason we ain't makin’ 
mo’ money is ‘cause we ain't got no 
mo’ room.” 
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“That's right,” Dr. Crookman 
agreed. “We've turned out one hun- 
dred a day for fourteen days.” He 
leaned back and lit a cigarette. 

“At fifty bucks a th’ow,” inter- 
rupted Johnson, ‘that means we've 
took in $75,000. Great Day in th’ 
mornin’! Didn’t know tha was so 
much jack in Harlem.” 

“Yes,” continued Crookman, 
“we're taking in $35,000 a week.’ As 
soon as you and Foster get that other 
place fixed up we'll be making twice 
that much.” 

From the hallway came the voice 
of the switchboard operator monoto- 
nously droning out her instructions: 
“No, Dr. Crookman cannot see any- 
one. . . . Dr. Crookman has nothing 
to say. . . . Dr. Crookman will issue 
a statement shortly. ... $50. ... 
No, Dr. Crookman isn’t a mulatto. 
. . . I'm very sorry but I cannot an- 
swer that question.” 

An observer passing up and down 
the streets would have noted a general 
exodus from the locality. Moving 
vans were backed up to apartment 
houses on nearly every block. 

The “For Rent” signs were appear- 
ing in larger number in Harlem than 
at any time in 25 years. Landlords 
looked on helplessly as apartment af- 
ter apartment emptied and was not 
filled. Even the refusal to return de- 
posits did not prevent the tenants 
from moving out. What, indeed, 
was $50, $60, or $70 when one was 
leaving behind insult, ostracism, seg- 
regation and discrimination? More- 
over, the whitened Negroes were sav- 
ing a great deal of money by being 
able to change localities. The me- 
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chanics of race prejudice had forced 
them into the congested Harlem area 
where, at the mercy of white and 
black real estate sharks, they had been 
compelled to pay exorbitant rentals 
because the demand for housing far 
exceeded the supply. As a general 
rule the Negroes were paying 100 per 
cent more than white tenants in other 
parts of the city for a smaller number 


; of rooms and worse service. 


~The installment furniture and 

clothing houses in the area were also 
beginning to feel the results of the 
activities of Black-No-More, Incor- 
porated. Collectors were reporting 
their inability to locate certain fam- 
ilies or the articles they had purchased 
on time. Many of the colored folk, 
it was said, had sold their furniture 
to second-hand stores and vanished 
with the proceeds into the great mass 
of white citizenry. 

At the same time there seemed to 
be more white people on the streets 
of Harlem than at any time in the 
past 20 years. Many of them ap- 
peared to be on the most intimate 
terms with the Negroes, laughing, 
talking, dining and dancing in a most 
un-Caucasian way. This sort of asso- 
ciation had always gone on at night 
but seldom in the daylight. 

Strange Negroes from the West 
and South who had heard the good 
news were to be seen on the streets 
and in public places, patiently await- 
ing their turn at the Crookman In- 
stitute. 

Matthew Fisher, Alias Max Disher, 
joined the Easter Sunday crowds, 
twirling his malacca stick and ogling 
the pretty flappers who passed gig- 
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gling in their Spring finery. For 
nearly three months he had idled 
around the Georgia capital hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the beautiful girl 
who on New Year's Eve had told him 
“I never dance with niggers.’’ He had 
searched diligently in almost every 
stratum of Atlanta society, but he had 
failed to find her. There were hun- 
dreds of tall, beautiful, blonde maid- 
ens in the city; to seek a particular 
one whose name one did not know 
was somewhat akin to hunting for a 
Russian Jew in the Bronx or a pattic- 
ular Italian gunman in Chicago. 

For three months he had dreamed 
of this girl, carefully perused the so- 
ciety columns of the local newspapers 
on the chance that her picture might 
appear in them. He was like most 
men who have been repulsed by a 
pretty girl, his desire for her grew 
stronger and stronger. 

He was not finding life as a white 
man the rosy existence he had antici- 
pated. He was forced to conclude 
that it was pretty dull and that he was 
bored. As a boy he had been taught 
to look up to white folks as just a 
little less than gods; now he found 
them little different from the Ne- 
groes, except that they were uniform- 
ly less courteous and less interesting. 

Often when the desire for the 
happy-go-lucky, jovial good-fellow- 
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ship of the Negroes came upon him 
strongly, he would go down to Au- 
burn Avenue and stroll around the 
vicinity, looking at the dark folk and 
listening to their conversation and 
banter. But no one down there want- 
ed him around. He was a white man 
and thus suspect. Only the black 
women who ran the ‘‘Call Houses” on 
the hill wanted his company. There 
was nothing left for him except the 
hard, materialistic, grasping, ill-bred 
society of the whites. Sometimes a 
slight feeling of regret that he had 
left his people forever would cross his 
mind, but it fled before the painful 
memories of past experiences in this, 
his home town. 

The unreasoning and illogical col- 
or prejudice of most of the people 
with whom he was forced to associate, 
infuriated him. He often laughed 
cynically when some coarse, ignorant 
white man voiced his opinion con- 
cerning the inferior mentality and 
morality of the Negroes. He was 
moving in white society now and he 
could compare it with the society he 
had known as a Negro in Atlanta and 
Harlem. What a let-down it was 
from the good breeding, sophistica- 
tion, refinement and gentle cynicism 
to which he had become accustomed 
as a popular young man about town 
in New York’s Black Belt. 

Copyright, 1931, By Macaulay Co, 
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Ambitious Johnny Hartman, emotional new singer, 
craves practical career as a successful wholesale grocer 


EXECUTIVE SINGER 


BY GEORGE T. SIMON 


Reprinted from Metronome 


MBITION, they say, is a major 
requisite for success in just 
about any field of endeavor. Be 

possessed of a mad desire to succeed, 
and you've got your problem half 
licked. 

One of the most ambitious, as well 
as one of the very best of the newer 
singers, is Johnny Hartman, former 
Hines and Gillespie vocalist, who 
these days is recording for Mercury 
Records and these nights is singing at 
night clubs. Deep-voiced but soft- 
spoken Mr. H. does not want to be- 
come a second Bob Eberly, a second 
Pha Terrell or a second Jack Leonard 
(his three favorite singers) ; he wants 
to become something entirely differ- 
ent. Singer Johnny Hartman's basic 
ambition is to retire from singing and 
become a successful business man, a 
wholesale grocer, preferably. 

A yearning for a strictly commer- 
cial life isn’t a new trend with Johnny. 
Way back in his Chicago grammar 
school days he and his best friend, 
Dick Carpenter, had their lives well 
planned. Dick was going to be a great 
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singer and Johnny was going to man- 
age him. You've guessed it: today 
Dick, along with his older brother 
Charlie, manages Johnny. 

It’s really quite amazing that a guy 
with such practical ambitions should 
sing so emotionally. You'd think, per- 
haps, that Johnny, with both feet so 
firmly planted on the ground, would 
be a cold, calculating singer. He's 
just the opposite. He sings with tre- 
mendous warmth and feeling and 
though he may look very calm and al- 
most uninterested when he performs, 
you might find a whole flock of butter- 
flies playing ring-around-the-rosy if 
you ever had a chance to x-ray his 
stomach while he was singing. “Like 
the first time I ever played the Apollo 
Theatre. I was with Earl's band and 
when I got out on that stage [ was just 
shaking all over. But when I was 
finished, everybody said to me, “You're 
so cool when you sing, it’s wonder- 
ful!’ 

Complete relaxation when working 
is something Johnny has always been 
most anxious to achieve. The man 
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who helped him loosen up most was 
Earl Hines, about whom Hartman 
raves constantly. If you’ve heard John- 
ny’s record of W” hen I Dream of You, 
made with Earl’s band on Sunset, you 
can get a pretty good idea of just how 
relaxed a singer can sound. ‘Earl's 
piano relaxes you and covers you up so 
nicely. He's the only guy in the world 
who can take nothing and make a 
great show out of it. And look at the 
singers he has discovered: Herb Jef- 
fries, Arthur Lee Simpkins, Billy Eck- 
stine and Sarah Vaughan. He even 
found something in 

Of course, others had found some- 
thing in Hartman even before Earl 
had. Members of the choirs at Du- 
Sable High and at Wilson College had 
discovered he could sing, but it took 
his fellow-soldiers at Camp Lee to 
make him became a soloist. There he 
worked with good musicians like 
Harold Baker, Ronald Jones and Al 
Norris, and when he received his dis- 
charge he decided to see what he could 
do around Chicago. He entered one 
of those amateur contests at El Grotto. 
The winner was supposed to get a 
week's work. Johnny won. They gave 
him six months’ work. 

After that he went to Atlantic City 
to appear in some of Ziggy Johnson's 
summer shows and then he returned 
to Chicago and went with Earl. After 
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the band broke up, he hung around 
town until Dizzy Gillespie sent for 
him. The Gillespie band is hardly a 
singer's dream, what with its cluttered 
vocal arrangements and its incon- 
sistent intonation. With Diz, Johnny 
made a few records, I Should Care and 
That Old Black Magic, but they don't 
compare with his Hines record. As a 
matter of fact, not even his recent 
Mercury sides sound as good to me as 
that original record. Johnny feels that 
they don’t do him justice, not because 
of Mercury, but because of himself. 
He thinks that the best of the bunch is 
Home, on which he is backed by Erroll 
Garner whose piano gives him some- 
thing like the relaxed backing he 
craves on a recording date. But he 
hopes to, and expects to do much 
better. 

“You know how I like to record 
most of all? I like to sit down in a 
chair with a cigarette in my hand and 
just take it real easy.’” Which sounds 
like good advice for singers all right 
and also brings to mind a picture of 
guess what? A picture of the presi- 
dent of ‘““Hartman’s Fine Foods, Inc., 
Grocers to the Trade, Johnny Hart- 
man, Chairman of the Board.”” And, 
perhaps, with this added attraction: 
“Also available for limited number 
of record dates.” 

Copyright, Metronome (December, 1949) 
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66 ND FURTHERMORE,” I re- 
peated desperately, but the 
page would not turn. I.knew 


those gloves would throw me. I had: 


told my self-appointed dress commit- 
tee I could not speak in gloves, but 
they had said, oh yes you can. You 
are an author now, and whether you 
like it or not you are going to look 
like a lady at your first autographing 
party—gloves, girdle and all. 

The last half of a five minute 
speech which I had been carefully 
spacing in slow disconnected words 
and syllables to make last the allotted 
15 minutes, had ended abruptly. I 
pawed ineffectually at page three, but 
the stubborn scrap of paper would 
not budge. For an eternity 500 of 
Chicago's new literati waited. Before 
plunging headlong into a wreckless 
adlib finale, I made a private vow 
never again to get up before an audi- 
ence and attempt to speak. 

That was four years ago. Next 
week I have another engagement, my 
73rd since that dreadful day. The in- 
terim has been rugged. 

I have told mothers how to rear 
their young and tough midwestern 
carpet men how to cut a better rug 
deal. I have been entranced by obit- 
uary-like introductions that lacked 
only the folding of hands, the clos- 
ing of eyes and a bit of rigor mortis 
to put this soul to permanent rest. I 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON opeprererererer¢0¢00909090909¢) 


have even been called Miss “Wright” 
(poor Richard), and one obviously 
upset parson looked at me, shrugged 


‘his shoulders and with bowed head, 


began: “Oh Lord. Have mercy upon 
this insignificant bit of humanity . . .” 

More corsages have graced my re- 
frigerator than cabbages. Calorie- 
coated cakes, creamy frappés and 
salted pistachios have widened the 
gitth and broadened much more than 
the outlook of this poor working girl. 
Heads of greeting committees hav- 
ing seen only a bust picture (more 
colossal than classic) gasp and_ say 
lamely, “Oh, I thought you were— 
well, taller. Dear!” 

Still I cannot speak, with or with- 
out gloves. There are those rare oc- 
casions, of course, when the audience 
is with me and words come easily and 
naturally and everybody has fun. 
Such exceptions do not offset the 
many ill-fated safaris—proof  posi- 
tive that I should have stayed at 
home. 

An experience years ago at Phil- 
ander Smith illustrates. Sent to the 
Little Rock college to gather mate- 
rial for a magazine, I had immedi- 
ately endeared myself to the campus 
by going on a hike while a tea was 
being given in my honor—they told 
me later. When asked the next morn- 
ing (without warning) to give the 
chapel address, there was an ominous 
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silence. Reluctantly I mounted a 
stage far too high for a lady with a 
too-short skirt. I tried to hide my 
legs behind the pulpit, but then only 
my head was visible above the big 
open Bible and the kids began to 
giggle. 

“Faculty and student body,” I be- 
gan. “I have always said that if ever 
I were called upon to speak before 
a school assembly I would say the 
one thing I, as a student, always 
wanted to hear and never did.” I 
took a deep breath, yanked at my 
skirt and blurted: “Chapel  dis- 
missed 

I was ruined faculty-wise, but I do 
think the dear children appreciated 
the gesture even if they did have to 
sing for the next 25 minutes. 

I'm still unprepared, no matter 
how hard I work at this business of 
speech-making. There was the en- 
gagement at the Aurora YWCA 
where they wanted just a few words 
to the girls. When I arrived at the 
hall you couldn't see the girls for the 
grownups. YW executives and lead- 
ing citizens were all over the place 
waiting for those few words for the 
girls. During the question period 
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which inevitably follows, I hit upon 
my own personal answer to the whole 
race problem. It was the same an- 
swer I had given the lady in Elgin 
when she asked, after a particularly 
rough half hour, “Just what is the 
Negro thinking?” 

“Lady,” I said to question after 
question, “I do not know.” 

Such honesty is not always a pru- 
dent policy even when tried in 
church, I learned the hard way last 
spring in a small Alabama town. The 
service had been extended to twice 
the normal time while a recording 
salesman played back the entire p.o- 
gram, then went into detail concern- 
ing the advantages of recordings for 
posterity and $4.95. Children fidg- 
eted. Men and women were hungry. 
My right foot fell fast asleep, but the 
minister was not through. 

“We have with us this morning a 
visitor from Chicago,” he intoned. 
All eyes turned toward me. “Will 


the young lady come forward and 
say a few words?” 

“Really,” I protested, staggering to 
my feet. “I have nothing to say.” 
I had at last told the truth, and four 
million Baptists were insulted. 


Like greens, ribs and other nutrition-rich “down home” dishes, 
chitterlings, too, may someday be featured at the Waldorf 


IN DEFENSE 
OF CHITTLINS 


BY JULIAN H. LEWIS 


N eminent scientist placed two 
dishes of food in a cage of white 
rats. One dish held an appetiz- 

ing mixture of things rats are sup- 
posed to enjoy eating but lacked cer- 
tain elements of diet that are necessary 
for health and unless supplied will 
result in illness and eventual death. 
In the other dish was an unappealing 
nauseating conglomeration of chemi- 
cals but containing all the substances 
that make a complete diet. With un- 
erring instinct the animals greedily 
consumed the vile-tasting food and 
left the more fastidious one un- 
touched. This experiment confirmed 
the often-made observation that all 
animals, including man, have a natural 
instinctive habit of choosing from all 
that is available the food that is best 
for them. 


JULIAN H. LEWIS, distinguished sci- 
entist and author of The Brology of the 
Negro, was an associate professor at the 
University of Chicago in the department 
of pathology for a number of years. He is 


now associated with dermatologist, Dr. T. 
K. Lawless. 
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Years ago when western cowboys 
and sheeptenders took their herds into 
the mountains for grazing they in- 
sisted on packing their saddlebags 
with canned tomatoes. Neither they 
nor anyone else understood why, dur- 
ing the period of isolation in the hills, 
they craved for a vegetable with such 
little food value. When thirsty they 
opened a can and greedily drank the 
contents. A thrifty employer decid- 
ing it was an unnecessary expense to 
cater to such a queer and purposeless 
habit refused to furnish the tomatoes. 
The result was a strike. The men de- 
termined not to budge an inch until 
they got their prized delicacy and they 
won. We now know that the workers 
were right. Tomatoes are rich in nec- 
essary vitamin C. The canned variety 
furnished them with this vital sub- 
stance which was unavailable in any 
other form during their prolonged 
exile from the plains. They craved 
vitamin C, not necessarily tomatoes. 

The wide traveler finds as much in- 
terest in the strange dishes of foreign 
lands as he does in the scenery of the 
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locale. Food that is new, sometimes 
exotic and delicious, and at other 
times repulsive to us, has been adopted 
by the inhabitants for the most part 
because of availability and because 
they meet nutritional requirements. 
Man and animals try new foods. If 
they give a sense of well-being they 
are accepted. A taste for them is ac- 
quired later. 

Other factors influence national 
diets. The yield of the soil, the eco- 
nomic status of the people, the amount 
of work they do, and the temperature 
of the climate decide whether or not 
people get the proper amount and 
kind of food. The low stature and 
slight build of the Japanese people 
have been attributed to insufficient 
food. Since the American occupation 
the height and weight of many of 
these people have increased because 
the Army has provided more and bet- 
ter food. There is much undernour- 
ishment and nutritional deficiency in 
Africa, especially among children, al- 
though animal and vegetable life is 
abundant in most of the continent. 
The underdevelopment of the Hotten- 
tots, Bushmen, and the Pygmy people 
comes from the fact that they have 
been pushed by invading Bantu and 
West African natives into the unde- 
sirable parts of Africa where food is 
insufficient in amount and quality. 

Medical literature contains many 
paradoxical statements about the diet 
of American Negroes. Some writers 
say that the poor food they eat is re- 
sponsible for their high death rates 
from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
malaria. Other authors say their ex- 
cellent diet makes them immune to 
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dental caries, peptic ulcer, and perni- 
cious anemia. As matter of fact there 
is no such thing as a Negro diet. There 
is nothing inherently African about it, 
nor did it arise de novo among Ne- 
groes. What has been referred to as 
the Negro diet is in fact the diet of a 
community—the South, and is shared 
by both whites and Negroes of that 
part of the country. Its nature has 
been determined by social and eco- 
nomic factors, by the properties of the 
soil, and by the climate. It is chiefly 
made up of leafy green vegetables, 
pork and fowl, dried legumes, and 
certain grains. It also includes a char- 
acteristic manner of cooking. When 
subjected to critical scientific analysis 
and when judged by its effect on the 
people, this diet is found complete and 
adequate from a nutritional stand- 
point. Among both races this south- 
ern diet may be embellished, not nec- 
essarily improved, as a result of bet- 
ter economic circumstances and a 
greater sophistication in the matter of 
taste, but its basic attributes remain, 
for the most part, unchanged. 

The one-crop system devoted to cot- 
ton has decided what the people eat in 
the South. Every inch of cultivable 
soil is devoted to this staple except for 
the tiny patches used as kitchen gar- 
dens and barnyards. In the gardens 
are grown vegetables that require little 
attention. The barnyards confine the 
family hogs and chickens. A bucket- 
ful of slop and a pan of scraps tossed 
to these take only a very few precious 
minutes from a long day in the cotton- 
field. Cattle and sheep require too 
much valuable cotton acreage and time 
for pasturage. When winter comes 
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and the cotton crop is in, the self 
growing garden dies. Unless the 
housewife has learned how and had 
the time to can, the food for the long 
winter months must be chiefly dried 
beans and grain seasoned with pork 
preserved by smoking or salting, corn- 
meal and molasses. 

This seasonal alternation between 
paucity and richness of diet is an un- 
desirable and unhealthy feature of 
southern eating habits. Fortunately, 
with modern facilities for preserving 
and transporting food this is rapidly 
changing. 

The likes and dislikes of people for 
certain foods are determined by habits 
created for the most part in childhood 
and retained with tenacity through 
adult life. Foreign people bring their 
food habits to this continent. Native- 
born migrants within the borders of 
this country cling to the dishes to 
which they have been accustomed in 
their former homes. The newly rich 
surreptitiously enjoy the plain and 
common dishes of earlier and less 
prosperous days. The comic charac- 
ters, Maggie and Jiggs, even though 
wealthy, frequently revert to their corn 
beef and cabbage. A wealthy colored 
lady who maintained a swanky estate 
on the upper Hudson sometimes 
served homely dinners of the South to 
her elite urban guests who were openly 
horrified but secretly pleased. 

The large masses of Negroes who 
migrated to the North brought along 
their food preferences. Northern mar- 
kets have learned to cater to their 
wants and in a large way the quality 
of city food has been enriched. 

The most desirable feature of the 
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food that Negroes eat is its large pro- 
portion of green vegetables. Under 
the general term of “greens” are in- 
cluded mustard greens, turnip greens, 
dandelion, chard, collard, kale, beet 
tops, and others. These vegetables are 
rich in vitamins A and C. In addi- 
tion, they are abundant in needed min- 
erals and furnish bulk to the diet. All 
nutritionists are agreed on the healthy 


nature of a generous consumption of 


greens. In the North no longer is 
their availability seasonal. Enterpris- 
ing truckgardeners supply them the 
year round and find it profitable. 
White people have learned that no- 
where can more abundant and wider 
varieties of health-giving greens be 
found than in the markets which cater 
to Negroes. 

It has been claimed that in certain 
parts of the Southeast, particularly the 
Carolinas, there are many other types 
of greens locally used among Negroes 
but not yet generally known about. 
Some enterprising nutritionist would 
be of great service if he investigated 
these new vegetables and introduced 
them to a broader use. 

Unfortunately, the value of greens 
is often lost in the method of cooking. 
They are commonly boiled for hours 
in an open kettle with a piece of 
smoked or salted pork. While the 
product, with its famous likker” 
which the late Huey Long extolled in 
the senate, is considered delectable, its 
value as a food is lessened because the 
sensitive vitamin C is destroyed. More 
up-to-date cooks have learned to use 
closed kettles and minutes instead of 
hours in cooking. 

The poor farmer in the South 
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learned to utilize every bit of food 
possible. When a hog was killed 
nothing was wasted. What fresh meat 
was not immediately eaten was pre- 
served by smoking or salting. He 
learned to use the “insides’’ of the 
animal, a habit for which the Negro 
is shamed and derided. Nevertheless, 
the entrenched taste for these foods 
remain. As with green vegetables, 
Negroes brought their fondness for 
odd types of meat to the North. Meat 
markets turn a pretty penny by sell- 
ing them items unheard of 20 years 
ago, such items as chitterlings, hog 
maws, tripe, melts, lights, pig feet, 
pig ears, pig tails, hog snouts, hog 
jowls, spareribs, and others. It is said 
that the late Booker T. Washington, 
in return for a substantial gift to Tus- 
kegee, suggested to Chicago stockyard 
officials that they prepare, package and 
sell to Negroes these foods that had 
previously been discarded. Whether 
or not this is true, it is certain that 
there is now a large and valuable mar- 
ket for products that were heretofore 
just so much waste material. 

Negroes need not be ashamed of 
their meat foods, first, because they are 
not the only people who use them and, 
second, because they are inherently 
good foods. Viscera form a staple 
and much appreciated diet for certain 
Central European and Balkan people 
as well as of Eskimos. The word chit- 
terling is a corruption of the German 
word ‘‘kutteln’” meaning intestines, 
and melts comes from another Ger- 
man word “‘milz’’ meaning spleen. 
The French “‘tete de veau’’ and jellied 
tripe are delicacies much sought after 
by the demanding gourmet. The cere- 
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monial Scotch haggis is a stuffed stom- 
ach. The traditional boar’s head has 
gtaced many an English festive board. 
These lowly foods are extremely nu- 
tritious. Though they may be esthet- 
ically unattractive, they have a com- 
pensatory high content of energy and 
vitamins. This is especially true of 
chitterlings. An enterprising scien- 
tist, impressed with the observation 
that the folk practices of people have 
a basic rational principle, found that 
this food was rich in digestible pro- 
tein, fat and in vitamins A and B. 
And it may have still another virtue 
for the following reason. Everyone 
now knows the medicinal value of 
liver, a fact which makes it a costly 
food item instead of the give-away ar- 
ticle of past years. Liver contains a 
substance necessary to the body for 
making blood. There is also a similar 
substance in the stomach. Doctors 
sometimes substitute an extract of 
stomach for an extract of liver to cure 
anemia. Since the intestines, which 
are chitterlings, are anatomically and 
functionally related to the stomach it 
may well be this unknown anti-anemia 
factor is also in these organs. It is 
possible that doctors will in the future 
prescribe a diet of chitterlings instead 
of the much more expensive liver 
when they want to cure anemia. 
There are many Negroes, of course, 
who have never tasted chitterlings and 
the like, and probably wouldn't like 
them if they did. To some the idea 
of eating them is revolting, just as the 
Frenchman’s snails and the Western- 
er’s rattlesnake salad are revolting to 
many. But to refuse to eat them or 
to deny that they eat them solely be- 
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cause of their association with a poor 
and humble people is foolish. 

People living side by side are bound 
to be affected by each other’s food 
habits. White people have learned to 
eat most of the Negro’s vegetables. In 
time they will take over his meats. Al- 
ready they have accepted his spareribs 


and barbecue. Before long they will 
catch on to chitterlings. Then, when 
it will become a respectable dish, Ne- 
groes will eat them more openly and 
will not hide them on their menus 
under the name of ‘Kentucky oysters” 
and other apologetic aliases. 


Prejudice North and South 


AN OLD ALABAMA EX-SLAVE, asked by a white visitor from 
the North what he thought of southern prejudice, replied, “Aint 


no southern prejudice, there is just prejudice. 


Only difference is 


this—in the South they hates the race and loves the person; and in 
the North they loves the race and hates the person.” 
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Because the majority of the American people 


want it, there is hope for civil rights 


IS THERE ANY HOPE 
FOR CIVIL RIGHTS? 


BY SENATOR SCOTT W. LUCAS 


HERE IS certainly much hope 

for civil rights today, and that 

is exactly why the Democratic 
leadership in the Senate is preparing 
to make a bold, frontal attack on the 
question in the 1950 session of the 
8ist Congress. There will be a tre- 
mendous effort to bring the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission bill 
to a vote. 

The job of breaking a filibuster— 
which is the crux of the question— 
was made very much more difficult 
by the cloture rule which was adopted 
nearly a year ago, but we are going 
to do everything in our power to 
clear the way for civil rights. 

The essence of the rule adepted last 
year was that debate on any motion, 
except a future rules change, could 
be cut off only by a vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators elected and seated— 
under present conditions, 64 Senators. 
This so-called compromise, which I 

SENATOR SCOTT W. LUCAS, Illinois 


Democrat, is majority leader of the U.S. 
Senate. 
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have steadily maintained was no com- 
promise at all but rather placed more 
obstacles in the way of civil rights 
legislation, was sponsored by the 
Republican floor leader of the Senate. 
The vote was 63-23, with more than 
four-fifths of the Republican mem- 
bers recorded in favor of it. 

But even difficult as it is to get 64 
favorable votes in the Senate on any 
measure, there is a chance on this is- 
sue. That is why we who believe in 
civil rights are going to fight with all 
our strength this session to obtain 
some of those guarantees so vital, not 
only to our minority groups, but to 
American prestige throughout the 
world. 

There are two vital factors involved 
in that chance. They are: 

1. The platform of both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties call 
for the enactment of civil rights legis- 
lation. 

2. Passage of the cloture rule last 
year should cause every Senator who 
voted for that rule to give serious con- 
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sideration for cloture after thorough 
debate of a subject has been con- 
cluded and the action has entered the 
filibuster stage. 

The Republican platform adopted 
at the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in June, 1948, 
stated: 

“One of the basic principles of this 
Republic is the equality of all indi- 
viduals in their right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. This 
right of equal opportunity to work 
and advance in life should never be 
limited in any individuai because of 
race, religion, color, or country of 
origin. We favor the enactment and 
just enforcement of such federal leg- 
islation as may be necessary to main- 
tain this right at all times in every 
part of this Republic.” 

The Republican Party platform also 
went on record for legislation to out- 
law lynching and expressed strong 
Opposition to the poll tax and segre- 
gation in the armed forces, 

The Democratic Party’s platform 
plank on civil rights, adopted after a 
long argument at the Philadelphia 
convention in July, 1948, declared the 
following: 

“The Democratic Party is respon- 
sible for the great civil-rights gains 
made in recent years in eliminating 
unfair and illegal discrimination 
based on race, creed, or color. 

“The Democratic Party commits 
itself to continuing its efforts to eradi- 
cate all racial, religious, and economic 
discrimination. 

“We again state our belief that ra- 
cial and religious minorities must 
have the right to live, the right to 


work, the right to vote, the full and 
equal protection of the laws, on a 
basis of equality with all citizens as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

“We highly commend President 
Harry S. Truman for his courageous 
stand on the issue of civil rights. We 
call upon the Congress to support our 
President in guaranteeing these basic 
and fundamental rights: (1) The 
right of full and equal political par- 
ticipation; (2) the right to equal op- 
portunity of employment; (3) the 
right of security of person; (4) the 
right of equal treatment in the service 
and defense of our Nation.” 

The Democratic Party went 
through one of its most perilous mo- 
ments when the civil rights plank was 
offered at the 1948 convention. Dele- 
gations from the South rose and 
stalked out of the convention hall. 
Some members announced that they 
would not be bound by the plank fin- 
ally approved by the majority. But 
despite this sharp disagreement, the 
Democratic Party has steadfastly 
fought for civil rights and will go on 
fighting for them. 

Southern Democratic Senators who 
opposed this plank from its inception 
certainly cannot be expected to vote 
for cloture in order to break a_fili- 
buster, but every other Democratic 
Senator and every Republican Senator 
should permit civil rights bills to 
come up for votes—and vote for 
them. 

The opposition among the Demo- 
cratic members at the most may total 
30 votes. Accepting 30 as the oppo- 
sition strength, my problem as Ma- 
jority Leader is not only to get the 
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other 66 Senators on the floor but to 
persuade them to vote for the cloture 
resolution the day it comes up during 
the civil rights debate. This would 
give us a margin of only two in ob- 
taining the 64 favorable votes neces- 
sary to limit debate. If three Sena- 
tors in favor of civil rights are absent 
because of illness or any other reason, 
we will fall short of the goal. 

Exactly how difficult it is to get 64 
votes for an issue is shown by this 
fact: 

Out of 225 record votes in the Sen- 
ate during the first session of the 81st 
Congress, only 30 measures were 
passed or defeated with 64 or more 
votes for or against. In other words, 
the odds were about seven and a half 
to one against getting that much 
unanimity. 

However, it is encouraging to note 
that these big votes were all in con- 
nection with important issues. The 
more important votes tend to bring 
out the biggest number of voting Sen- 
ators. Our chance in passing civil 
rights legislation lies in getting out 
the greatest number of Senators possi- 
ble for the vote to halt the filibuster. 

Every Senator who voted for the 
cloture rule under which we are now 
operating, is duty bound to give earn- 
est consideration to the commitment 
he made when he voted for the rule. 
After reasonable debate on all aspects 
of the question has been held, these 
Senators should be willing to seek a 
decision. In other words, it is my 
hope that even though a Senator may 
be opposed to civil rights, he will at 
least give the Senate an opportunity 
to vote on these questions by voting to 
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close debate. 

Remember that more than four- 
fifths of the Republican membership 
in the Senate voted for this rule. If 
cloture is not achieved in the coming 
debate, the major responsibility will 
rest heavily on the Republican Party, 
because you know that we cannot ex- 
pect Senators from the South who are 
sincerely opposed to federal civil 
rights laws to vote with the civil 
rights forces. 

The bill providing for a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission will 
undoubtedly be the one on which the 
test will be made. This is the civil 
rights bill which is the most advanced 
legislatively in terms of both Houses. 
It has been reported favorably by the 
Labor Committees of both the Senate 
and the House, and it is my under- 
standing that the House leadership 
will attempt to bring it to a vote in 
the House. 

In my opinion, equality of oppor- 
tunity to gain a living is the key ques- 
tion among the civil rights issues. 
That question touches significant 
groups in every state of the Union. 

From long experience in public 
life, I know that people of every race, 
creed and color are primarily inter- 
ested in obtaining the right to com- 
pete for good jobs without being 
handicapped by discriminatory em- 
ployment practices. 

While minority groups in America 
are deeply concerned about political 
and social equality, the most impor- 
tant goal is economic equality. Good 
jobs mean good homes and good 
standards of living. That is why 
fair treatment in employment has be- 
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come so vital to minority groups in 
America. 

I am seeking the enactment of an 
FEPC bill ahead of anti-lynching and 
anti-poll tax bills, because I believe 
that honest fighters for civil rights 
must meet the FEPC issue head-on. 

The time has come for a show- 
down. We will not trifle with efforts 
to bring civil rights into legislation 
by the back door. We want to dis- 
cuss the FEPC solely on its merits, 
without any extraneous issues in- 
volved. 

In the past, doubtful friends of 
minority groups have sought to inject 
the civil rights issue into other pieces 
of legislation for reasons of political 
expediency. Republican Senators who 
had no real concern about minority 
groups attempted to pose as cham- 
pions of civil rights by offering anti- 
segregation amendments to bills for 
public housing and aid to education. 


These gentlemen engaged in such 
efforts to cloud the issue and to em- 
barrass the Democratic Administra- 
tion which has shown its determina- 
tion to advance the rights of minority 
groups. 

I cannot predict at this time that 
we will win the battle in the Senate 
to enact an FEPC bill. It will be a 
very hard fight, and there are many 
obstacles in the legislative path. But 
there is hope for civil rights legis- 
lation because the majority of the 
American people want it. There is 
hope because the platform of both 
major parties pledge the eventual en- 
actment of such laws. 

If we do not achieve our objective 
this year, we will carry the case for 
civil rights to the people again in the 
1950 campaign. We will strive for 
the election of legislators who will 
respond to the will of the people. 
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Happy Ending 


WHEN JOE LOUIS saw movies of his second heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight with Joe Walcott, the champion commented: “The 
picture was lousy, but it sure had a nice ending.” 


Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune 
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ITH A tremendous burst of 

speed, a bronze youth came 

thundering down the runway, 
sailed his lithe body through the air 
and landed in the soft French earth 
with a thud. The tape measured 24 
feet, 51 inches and a mighty roar 
went up from the crowd. It was not 
a world record for the broad jump 
(he established that a year later), 
but it was the leap which topped all 
others made by the cream of the 1924 
track world and the leap which made 
DeHart Hubbard the first Negro ever 
to wear the laurel wreath of Olympic 
victory. 
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x & Do You Remember & & & 


... DEHART HUBBARD 


By this performance the Univer- 
sity of Michigan star opened the way 
for the brilliant parade of Negro 
tracksters that followed, including 
the inimitable Jesse Owens whose 
triple Olympic victory all but oblit- 
erated the names of cinder path 
greats of all times and all races. 

Hubbard, now a 47-year-old di- 
vorcee with two grown daughters 
and a year-old grandson, has never 
lost interest in track, but as racial re- 
lations adviser for the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority in Zone III (which 
includes 12 states), the celebrated 
Cincinnati citizen finds time only for 
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the milder sports. He averages 180- 
185 in bowling and recently won the 
Classic Bowling League title in Cleve- 
land, was a member of the Cincin- 
nati YMCA pre-war volley ball team, 
~ national champions for six years, and 
doesn’t bat a bad birdie in badmin- 
ton. 

Twenty-six years after his history- 
making leap, Hubbard finds people 
still remember him. “I have never 
received direct financial returns from 
sports,”’ he says, “but the name ‘De- 
Hart Hubbard’ still opens doors 
and secures consideration and action 
above and beyond the ordinary. I 
have been fortunate in having my 
athletic name last longer than is usu- 


ally the case. Perhaps,” he adds, “my 
unusual first name has helped.” 

Hubbard was supervisor of recrea- 
tion for 15 years following his grad- 
uation from college, amd managed a 
housing project for a short time prior 
to his appointment to FHA in 1942. 
He sees little difference, basically, in 
the athletes of today and those of 
1924. Hubbard finds it “personally 
gratifying to realize that the perform- 
ance of yesterday's stars on the field 
and their conduct off the field blazed 
the trail and gradually opened the 
doors of full-fledged opportunity 
to today’s and tomorrow’ s Negro 
youth.” 
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Piano After War 


By GWENDOLYN Brooks 


On a smug evening I shall watch her fingers, 
Cleverly ringed, declining to clever pink, 


Beg glory from the willing keys. 


Old hungers 


Will break their coffins, rise to eat and thank. 
And music, warily, like the golden rose 

That sometimes after sunset warms the west, 
Will warm that room, persuasively suffuse 
That room and me, rejuvenate a past. 

But suddenly, across my climbing fever 

Of proud delight—a multiply cry. 

A cry of bitter dead men who will never 
Attend a gentle maker of musical joy. 

And my thawed eye will go again to ice. 

And stone will shove the softness from my face. 


Nerd A_Street in Bronzeville, copyright, 1945, ie Gwendolyn 
ooks Blakely. Reprinted by permission of 


Harper & Brothers 
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The story of the average Negro 
is the best kept secret in America today 


WHAT WHITE PUBLISHERS 
WON'T PRINT 


BY ZORA NEALE HURSTON 


HAVE been amazed by the Anglo- 

Saxon’s lack of curiosity about the 

internal lives and emotions of the 
Negroes, and for that matter, any non- 
Anglo-Saxon peoples within our bor- 
ders, above the class of unskilled 
labor. 

This lack of interest is much more 
important than it seems at first glance. 
It is even more important at this time 
than it was in the past. The internal 
affairs of the nation have bearings on 
the international stress and strain, and 
this gap in the national literature now 
has tremendous weight in world af- 
fairs. National coherence and soli- 
darity is implicit in a thorough under- 
standing of the various groups within 
a nation, and this lack of knowledge 
about the internal emotions and be- 
havior of the minorities cannot fail to 
bar out understanding. Man, like all 
the other animals fears and is repelled 
by that which he does not understand, 
and mere difference is apt to connote 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON is an an- 
thropologist, author and sometimes sailor. 
Her latest book, Seraph on the Suwannee, is 


about the “poor white trash” of her native 
Florida. 
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something malign. 

The fact that there is no demand 
for incisive and full-dress stories 
around Negroes above the servant 
class is indicative of something of vast 
importance to this nation. This blank 
is NOT filled by the fiction built 
around upper-class Negroes exploit- 
ing the race problem. Rather, it tends 
to point it up. A college-bred Negro 
still is not a person like other folks, 
but an interesting problem, more or 
less. It calls to mind a story of slavery 
time. In this story, a master with 
more intellectual curiosity than usual, 
set out to see how much he could teach 
a particularly bright slave of his. 
When he had gotten him up to higher 
mathematics and to be a fluent reader 
of Latin, he called in a neighbor to 
show off his brilliant slave, and to 
argue that Negroes had brains just 
like the slave-owners had, and given 
the same opportunities, would turn 
out the same. 

The visiting master of slaves looked 
and listened, tried to trap the literate 
slave in Algebra and Latin, and fail- 
ing to do so in both, turned to his 
neighbor and said: 
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“Yes, he certainly knows his higher 
mathematics, and he can read Latin 
better than many white men I know, 
but I cannot bring myself to believe 
that he understands a thing that he is 
doing. It is all an aping of our cul- 
ture. All on the outside. You are 
crazy if you think that it has changed 
him inside in the least. Turn him 
loose, and he will revert at once to the 
jungle. He is still a savage, and no 
amount of translating Virgil and Ovid 
is going to change him. In fact, all 
you have done is to turn a useful sav- 
age into a dangerous beast.”’ 

That was in slavery time, yes, and 
we have come a long, long way since 
then, but the troubling thing is that 
there are still too many who refuse to 
believe in the ingestion and digestion 
of western culture as yet. Hence the 
lack of literature about the higher 
emotions and love life of upper-class 
Negroes and the minorities in general. 

Publishers and producers are cool 
to the idea. Now, do not leap to the 
conclusion that editors and producers 
constitute a special class of un-believ- 
ers. That is far from true. Publishing 
houses and theatrical promoters are 
in business to make money. They will 
sponsor anything that they believe will 
sell. They shy away from romantic 
' stories about Negroes and Jews be- 
cause they feel that they know the 
public indifference to such works, un- 
less the story or play involves racial 
tension. It can then be offered as a 
study in Sociology, with the romantic 
side subdued. They know the scepti- 
cism in general about the complicated 
emotions in the minorities. The av- 
erage American just cannot conceive 
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of it, and would be apt to reject the 
notion, and publishers and producers 
take the stand that they are not in 
business to educate, but to make 
money. Sympathetic as they might 
be, they cannot afford to be crusaders, 

In proof of this, you can note vati- 
ous publishers and producers edging 
forward a little, and ready to go even 
further when the trial balloons show 
that the public is ready for it. This 
public lack of interest is the nut of the 
matter. 

The question naturally arises as to 
the why of this indifference, not to say 
scepticism, to the internal life of edu- 
cated minorities. 

The answer lies in what we may 
call THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
OF UNNATURAL HISTORY. This 
is an intangible built on folk belief. 
It is assumed that all non-Anglo- 
Saxons are uncomplicated stereotypes. 
Everybody knows all about them. They 
are lay figures mounted in the museum 
where all may take them in at a glance. 
They are made of bent wires without 
insides at all. So how could anybody 
write a book about the non-existent? 

The American Indian is a contrap- 
tion of copper wires in an eternal 
war-bonnet, with no equipment for 
laughter, expressionless face and that 
says ‘“How”’ when spoken to. His only 
activity is treachery leading to massi- 
cres. Who is so dumb as not to know 
all about Indians, even if they have 
never seen one, nor talked with any: 
one who ever knew one? 

The American Negro exhibit is 4 
group of two. Both of these mechan: 
ical toys are built so that their feet FP 
eternally shuffle, and their eyes pop b 
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and roll. Shuffling feet and those pop- 
ping, rolling eyes denote the Negro, 
and no characterization is genuine 
without this monotony. One is seated 
on a stump picking away on his banjo 
and singing and laughing. The other 
is a most amoral character before a 
share-cropper’s shack mumbling about 
injustice. Doing this makes him out 
to be a Negro “‘intellectual.” It is as 
simple as all that. 

The whole museum is dedicated to 
the convenient “typical.” In there is 
the “typical” Oriental, Jew, Yankee, 
Westerner, Southerner, Latin, and 
even out-of-favor Nordics like the 
German. The Englishman “I say 
old chappie,” and the gesticulating 
Frenchman. The least observant 
American can know them all at a 
glance. However, the public willingly 
accepts the untypical in Nordics, but 
feels cheated if the untypical is por- 
trayed in others. The author of 
Scarlet Sister Mary complained to me 
that her neighbors objected to her 
book on the grounds that she had the 
characters thinking, “and everybody 
know that Nigras don’t think.” 

But for the national welfare, it is 
urgent to realize that the minorities 
do think, and think about something 
other than the race problem. That 
they are very human and internally, 
according to natural endowment, are 
just like everybody else. So long as 
this is not conceived, there must re- 
main that feeling of unsurmountable 
difference, and difference to the aver- 
age man means something bad. If 
people were made right, they would 
be just like him. 
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The trouble with the purely prob- 
lem arguments is that they leave too 
much unknown. Argue all you will 
or may about injustice, but as long as 
the majority cannot conceive of a 
Negro or a Jew feeling and reacting 
inside just as they do, the majority will 
keep right on believing that people 
who do not look like them cannot 
possibly feel as they do, and conform 
to the established pattern. It is well 
known that there must be a body of 
waived matter, let us say, things ac- 


_ cepted and taken for granted by all 


in a community before there can be 
that commonality of feeling. The 
usual phrase is having things in com- 
mon. Until this is thoroughly estab- 
lished in respect to Negroes in Amer- 
ica, as well as of other minorities, it 
will remain impossible for the ma- 
jority to conceive of a Negro experi- 
encing a deep and abiding love and 
not just the passion of sex. That a 
great mass of Negroes can be stirred 
by the pageants of Spring and Fall; 
the extravaganza of summer, and the 
majesty of winter. That they can and 
do experience discovery of the nu- 
merous subtle faces as a foundation 
fora great and selfless love, and the di- 
verse nuances that go to destroy that 
love as with others. As it is now, this 
capacity, this evidence of high and 
complicated emotions, is ruled out. 
Hence the lack of interest in a romance 
uncomplicated by the race struggle has 
so little appeal. 

This insistence on defeat in a story 
where upperclass Negroes are por- 
trayed, perhaps says something from 
the subconscious of the majority. In- 
volved in western culture, the hero 
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or the heroine, or both, must appear 
frustrated and go down to defeat, 
somehow. Our literature reeks with it. 
Is it the same as saying, “You can 
translate Virgil, and fumble with the 
differential calculus, but can you really 
comprehend it? Can you cope with 
our subtleties?” 

That brings us to the folklore of 
“reversion to type.”” This curious doc- 
trine has such wide acceptance that it 
is tragic. One has only to examine the 
huge literature on it to be convinced. 
No matter how high we may seen? to 
climb, put us under strain and we 
revert to type, that is, to the bush. 
Under a superficial layer of western 
culture, the jungle drums throb in 
our veins. 

This ridiculous notion makes it pos- 
sible for that majority who accept it 
to conceive of even a man like the 
suave and scholarly Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson to hide a black cat’s bone on 
his person, and indulge in a midnight 
voodoo ceremony, cemplete with leop- 
ard skin and drums if threatened with 
the loss of the presidency of Fisk 
University, or the love of his wife. 
“Under the skin . . . better to deal 
with them in business, etc., but other- 
wise keep them at a safe distance and 
under control. I tell you, Carl Van 
Vechten, think as you like, but they 
are just not like us.” 

The extent and extravagance of this 
notion reaches the ultimate in non- 
sense in the widespread belief that 
the Chinese have bizarre genitals, be- 
cause of that eye-fold that makes their 
eyes seem to slant. In spite of the fact 
that no biology has ever mentioned 
any such difference in reproductive 


organs makes no matter. Millions of 
people believe it. “Did you know that 
a Chinese has. . . .” Consequently, 
their quiet contemplative manner is 
interpreted as a sign of slyness and a 
treacherous inclination. 

But the opening wedge for better 
understanding has been thrust into the 
crack. Though many Negroes de- 
nounced Carl Van Vechten’s Nigger 
Heaven because of the title, and with- 
out ever reading it, the book, written 
in the deepest sincerity, revealed Ne- 
groes of wealth and culture to the 
white public. It created curiosity even 
when it aroused scepticism. It made 
folks want to know. Worth Tuttle 
Hedden’s The Other Room has defi- 
nitely widened the opening. Neither 
of these well-written works take a ro- 
mance of upper-class Negro life as the 
central theme, but the atmosphere and 
the background is there. These works 
should be followed up by some in- 
cisive and intimate stories from the 
inside. 

The realistic story around a Negro 
insurance official, dentist, general 
practitioner, undertaker and the like 
would be most revealing. Thinly dis- 
guised fiction around the well known 
Negro names is not the answer, either. 
The “exceptional” as well as the Ol’ 
Man Rivers has been exploited all 
out of context already. Everybody is 
already resigned to the “exceptional” 
Negro, and willing to be entertained 
by the “quaint.” To grasp the pene- 
tration of western civilization in 4 
minority, it is necessary to know how 
the average behaves and lives. Books 
that deal with people like in Sinclait 
Lewis’ Main Street is the nec 
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essary metier. For various reasons, 
the average, struggling, non-morbid 
Negro is the best-kept secret in Amer- 
ia. His revelation to the public is 
the thing needed to do away with that 
feeling of difference which inspires 
fear, and which ever expresses itself 
in dislike. 

It is inevitable that this knowledge 
will destroy many illusions and ro- 
mantic traditions which America prob- 
ibly likes to have around. But then, 
we have no record of anybody sinking 
into a lingering death on finding out 
that there was no Santa Claus. The 
did world will take it in its stride. 
The realization that Negroes are no 


A Bigot’s Hate-Beat 


better nor no worse, and at times just 
as boring as everybody else, will hardly 
kill off the population of the nation. 

Outside of racial attitudes, there is 
still another reason why this literature 
should exist. Literature and other arts 
are supposed to hold up the mirror to 
nature. With only the fractional “‘ex- 
ceptional” and the ‘‘quaint”’ portrayed, 
a true picture of Negro life in Amer- 
ica cannot be. A great principle of 
national art has been violated. 

These are the things that publishers ~ 
and producers, as the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the American people, 
have not as yet taken into considera- 
tion sufficiently. Let there be light! 


CAPT. MARSDEN, a British M.P. (he ran lend-lease shipments 
from New York during the war) was at the Lamb’s Gambol 
recently when James W. Johnson, the income tax collector (of the 
Third District) was introduced. He is a Negro. The main speech 
was delivered by Col. Carlos Romulo, chief of the U.N. Romulo 
is Filipino. Capt. Marsden got up for his talk and stupidly intoned: 
“Even if the United Nations doesn’t work, there is always the 
partnership of the U.S.A. and Great Britain. After all, gentlemen, 
this is a white man’s fight!’ In the hush that followed you could 
have heard a bigot’s hate-beat. 


Walter Winchell 
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520——STRANGER AND ALONE by J. SauNpERs REDDING (Harcourt, Brace 
$3). The fine talent displayed by Hampton Institute’s English professor J. 
_ Saunders Redding in two previous works—both non-fiction—seems to have 
faded in his first novel. Despite a vital, stirring story idea, this book about 
an Uncle Tom college official fails to come off, primarily because it is peopled 
with wooden, hollow men. What could have been an exciting, walloping 
novel just fizzles out into nothingness. 


521——THE WALL by Joun Hersey (Knopf $4). A novel that may well tun 
out to be a literary classic in coming generations has been written by wartim: 
novelist John Hersey about the Warsaw ghetto for Jews. The chronicle o/ 
how the Nazis virtually wiped out the Jewish population of the Polish capita 
is told in an unique but successful literary device. The Wall proves to b 
one of the most stirring stories of all time about the persecution of a minority 
people. 


522——SOUTHERN LEGACY by Hoppinc Carrer (Louisiana State U. Press $3). 
Mississippi editor Hodding Carter has been cashing in handsomely for some 
years now on his reputation as a white Dixie liberal with his in-defense-of-the- 
South pieces in national magazines. In this new collection of assorted views 
on matters Southern, Carter is again beating his breast and asking that the 
North leave the South to stew in its own mess. His arguments are beginning 
to wear a bit thin, especially as concerns his passages on the equal treatment 
of the Negro. 


523——TWO FRIENDS OF MAN by RatpH KorNcotp (Little, Brown $5); 
{ Rarely has a biogtapher done as dramatic and thrilling an account of the live 
of two crusaders as Ralph Korngold does in this splendid story of Abolitios 
ists William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips. This is history told wit 
zest and without regard of where the chips may fall. Korngold’s debunkin 
of the Lincoln myth of love for the Negro is an expose long needed. This 
as valuable as well as exciting a book as you can read today. 


524——THE EMBARKATION by Murray GITLIN (Crown $2.75). This sus- 
penseful novel involving escape of Jews to Palestine is set in Italy and in- 
volves an ex-GI who gets mixed up in Zionism purely by mistake. While 
rough and over-melodramatic in spots, The Embarkation is an auspicious 
launching for Murray Gitlin, an ex-Chicagoan who is married to Negro social 
worker Thyra Edwards. Gitlin may have had the movies in mind for his 
book since it would make a thriller up to G-man standards. 
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525——BLACK AND WHITE by Martin Fravin (Harper $4). Famed play- 
right and novelist Martin Flavin has done a warm-hearted documentary on his 
travels through Africa where he learned first hand of the brave, stalwart efforts 
of natives to lift the heel of white men from their backs. Flavin’s report is a 
sympathetic study of black Africans and their aspirations done in terms of 
everyday humans. His is as hopeful a book about Africa as has been turned 
out in a decade of never-ending volumes on the jungle and veldt. 


526—THAT OLD-TIME RELIGION by Arctit Ropertson (Houghton Mifflin 
$3). A serious, sober and sympathetic study of shouting religious sects of 
all shapes and fashions has been done with a light hand by an ex-newspaper- 
man who covered 10,000 miles to see and hear how that old-time religion is 
faring. Included in his interesting work is a chapter on some of the Negro 
shouters ranging from down-home Baptists to New Day Father Divine fol- 


lowers. 


527—[, MY ANCESTOR by Nancy Witson Ross (Random $3.50). With 
a slick, sophisticated style that cannot but entrance readers, Nancy Wilson 
Ross repeats the success of her recent novel The Left Hand Is The Dreamer 
in this new work that puts modern-day business life under the whip-lash of 
common. sense thinking. Her story of a harassed executive and his back-to- 
nature cure is a familiar theme in many ways but under Miss Ross's capable 
pen, this novel makes topnotch reading. 


528——TIGER IN THE GARDEN by Sprep LAMKIN (Houghton Mifflin). De- 
spite some bold wisdom and a passable plot, this new liberal Southern novelist 
has foundered badly in this portrait of a decadent Dixie family clinging to the 
past. Overtones involving the race problem, homosexualism and bi-sexual 
relations across the color line do not help salvage the story from its dull pace 


and often stulted prose. 


50—JAILBAIT by Witttam BerNarp (Greenberg $2.50). A sombre por- 
trait of America’s juvenile delinquency has been painted in this study of 
typical case histories. Author Bernard strongly indicts present programs to 
halt youthful degeneration and offers an intelligent program of prevention 
that will anticipate girls and boys going wrong before the inevitable happens. 
This report is an alarming document but as timely as the morning newspaper 
headlines. ‘ 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, III. 


PLEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 
520 521 522 523 524 
525 526 527 528 502 


O) Payment Enclosed O C.O.D. 
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There have been few stronger second-base 
partnerships in the history of baseball than Peewee Reese and Jackie Robinson 


TEAM WITHIN A TEAM 


BY JOHN LARDNER 


Reprinted from New Y ork Times 


N THE day that Chief Petty 
Officer Harold H. Reese, a 
young Southerner of 26, was 

discharged from the Navy four years 
ago, he read in the newspapers that 
another young Southerner of 26, ex- 
Lieut. John Roosevelt Robinson, of 
whom he had never heard, had just 
been signed to play baseball for his 
own prewar organization, the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. It was news of a pretty 
spectacular order, for Robinson was 
the first Negro to be admitted to or- 
ganized ball. ; 

“What do you think of it, Pee- 
wee?”’ a reporter in Reese's home 
town of Louisville asked him. 

There were a lot of things that a 
Kentuckian might have thought or 
said about it. A lot of things were 
said about it, excitedly, in all parts of 
the country. In some quarters, in- 


cluding one or two National League © 


baseball clubs, the reaction was so in- 
tense that several years went by before 
Jackie Robinson, pursuing his pio- 
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neer’s job patiently and with remark- 
able self-control, could establish to 
the general satisfaction the point he 
had set out to make, that he was, pri- 
marily, a ball player (as it happens, 
one of the half dozen best of his gen- 
eration), to be considered and meas- 
ured in the same terms as other ball 
players. 

Those were the terms in which 
Peewee Reese considered him from 
the moment he first heard his name. 

“What does this guy play?” Reese, 
a shortstop, asked the reporter. 
“Shortstop? That's the old Reese 
luck for you.” 

It would have been dismal luck for 
Brooklyn if both Reese and Robinson 
had gone on being shortstops, but 
such things can be adjusted; if they 
couldn't, Branch Rickey, the Dodgers’ 
resident genius, would no longer be 
known from Greenpoint to Guam as 
The Brain. Today Reese and Robin- 
son defend the .Dodger life line to 
port and starboard of second base— 
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Reese the shortstop, Robinson the 
second baseman. There have been a 
few stronger second-base partnerships 
in the history of baseball, but only a 
few. This one is chiefly responsible 
for such success as the Dodgers have 
had to date. It was chiefly responsible 
for the Dodgers winning the Na- 
tional League pennant in their wild, 
vertiginous struggle with the St. Louis 
Cardinals, a struggle which had a 
good part of the nation taking sides, 
beginning with President Truman, 
whose stated preference for the Car- 
dinals is coldly disapproved by Presi- 
dent Rickey, a Dodger and a Repub- 
lican. 

There is nothing but joy for Rickey 
when he turns from the White House 
to contemplate Reese and Robinson. 
Well, practically nothing. It’s true 
that these gifted partners have be- 
come the two highest-paid players on 
the Brooklyn team (Reese probably 
makes $35,000 a year, Robinson 
the same), which is bound to be pain- 
ful to their leader in a sense, for he 
believes that too much money can im- 
pair an athlete, as well as his own 
budget. But in the main, he forgives 
their financial aspirations and revels 
in the brilliance and harmony of their 
work. The rest of Brooklyn, uncon- 
cerned with the Rickey budget, mere- 
ly revels. 

There was once a second-base com- 
bination, a truly great one, that of 
Joe Tinker and Johnny Evers, of Chi- 
cago, in which, for many years, 
neither man spoke to the other, on or 
off the field. Reese and Robinson 
show a deep and friendly respect for 


each other whatever they do, wher- 
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ever they go. This respect is based 
on the most solid and logical of 
grounds, their knowledge of the im- 
portance of each of them to the 
other’s success. Recently, they were 
in a recording studio together, mak- 
ing an album of records for children. 

“I've got a nerve, posing to the 
kids as a baseball player right now,” 
brooded Robinson between takes. 
“The way I’m slumping, I can’t hit 
the ball out of the infield.” 

There had been, in fact, a brief 
slump in the batting of Robinson, the 
league’s leading hitter, and Reese 
acknowledged it with a wistful smile. 

“That's right, you'd better get go- 
ing,” said Peewee. “If you don’t hit 
when I’m on base, I don’t score runs. 
And if I don’t score runs, how am I 
going to beat you out for the scoring 
championship this year?” 

The technical side of the partner- 
ship is a thing of such specialized 
beauty that only baseball technicians, 
and the closest students among the 
fans, can appreciate the full extent of 
it. They complement each other both 
in the field and at bat, these two 
young men from the South, who are 
now 30 years old and at the peak of 
their skill—the black man tall, hulk- 
ing, powerful, one of the most for- 
midable-looking athletes in the game; 
the white man smaller, slighter, nim- 
ble and acrobatic, with a pale, puck- 
ish face that makes him look even 
now, as he did when he first ad- 
vanced to the glory of the big leagues 
nearly ten years ago, like a high- 
school kid. 

Each man has a thorough, subtle 
knowledge of the othet’s speed, range 
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and throwing habits in the field. 
Their average of double plays—about 
one per game—is not indicative of 
their real worth, since worse teams 
than Brooklyn (like Pittsburgh) al- 
low more opponents to get on base 
and therefore may make more double 
plays. 

The key to a skillful double play— 
when one has to be made—is one 
man’s judgment of how fast his part- 
ner can move and where the other 
can best take a throw at second base 
in order to make the pivot throw to 
first. As a result of Reese’s study of 
Robinson, and Robinson’s study of 
Reese, the two have become the swift- 
est pivot men in their league, with 
the possible exception of Red Schoen- 
dienst and Marty Marion of St. Louis. 

On pick-off plays—the pick-off 
play, to catch a runner off base, calls 
for an extra-fancy talent—Reese and 
Robinson are known in the league as 
exceptionally devious, or “cute.” Re- 
cently a Cincinnati runner, leading 
well off first base, heard his own 
coach yell, ‘‘Watch out!’ His eyes 
were on Reese, near second base, and 
he saw Peewee crouch and strain for- 
ward as though to take a throw from 
the catcher. He also saw:that Gil 
Hodges, the first baseman, was far 
off first base. So he retreated cau- 
tiously toward first—where Robinson, 
who had circled around behind him, 
thrust the ball into his ribs for an out. 

When Reese is on base, it is Rob- 
inson who usually drives him home 
with a run. When they are on base 
at the same time, their daring and 
speed of foot drive pitchers and field- 
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ers slightly crazy. They have their 
own private competition in certain 
specialties, such as stealing bases and 
scoring runs, and their own private 
signals and compacts in such matters 
as the hit-and-run play, the double 
steal, and, of course, the double play. 
Robinson, with his batting power and 
the intelligence and instinct which 
make him the greatest base runner 
since Ty Cobb and Max Carey, is per- 
haps the more valuable of the two on 
offense. Reese, one of the finest 
shortstops. of all time, may have a 
slight edge defensively. 

“There’s only one man I can rate 
with Reese as a shortstop today,’ said 
Burt Shotton, the Brooklyn manager, 
once, “and that’s Lou Boudreau’— 
who was, at the time, generally con- 
sidered the best ball player in the 
business. Then somebody said: 

“What about Robinson? Would 
you trade him?” 

“Sure,” said Shotton cheerfully. 
“For two pitchers who were certified 
to win thirty games apiece.” 

Off the field, the partners have dif- 
ferent friends and different interests. 
On road trips, Robinson rooms with 
Roy Campanella, the fine young Ne- 
gro catcher. Reese rooms with a sub- 
stitute infielder, Johnny Jorgenson, 
who, when a baseball writer charged 
him one day not long ago with fail- 
ing to answer a telephone call to his 
room, said, “Hell, I never answer the 
telephone. It’s always for Peewee.” 
Reese's popularity with players, fans 
and writers is enormous. Robinson, 


with a more aggressive and highly 
pitched character, will tell you that 
he could never match the popularity 
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of Reese, regardless of his color 
(which still exposes him to open hos- 
tility and emotional wounds in certain 
neighborhoods). Reese's quality of 
inspiring affection fills Robinson with 
awe and admiration. 

“A really nice man is a rare man, 
and the crowd always spots him,’ he 
says. ‘“They sure guessed right about 
Peewee.” 

On the field Reese and Robinson 
are closely united, with one or two 
small exceptions. Last year, when the 
flamboyant Mr. Leo Durocher left 
Brooklyn for the New York Giants 
and Shotton replaced him, for a sec- 
ond time, as the Dodger manager, 
the Dodger players were asked for 
their reactions. Robinson was frank- 
ly exultant. 

“I love playing for Shotton,’” he 
said. “I can’t wait to see him.” 

Reese was a little sad. 

“I've always been a Durocher man, 
you know,” he said, with a touch of 
apology in his voice. 

That was natural enough, and it 
meant, as Reese pointed out, no dis- 
paragement of Shotton. Durocher was 
the manager for whom Reese first 
played in big-time baseball—in fact, 
he was the man whose place, as a 
player, Reese took in Brooklyn. Duro- 
cher spoke highly of Peewee’s talent 
from the start. ‘‘He’s another me,” 
said Leo, scaling the heights, for him, 
of tribute. course,” said Duro- 
cher at other times, “when I was at 
my best, he couldn’t have carried my 
glove.” Reese accepted the second 
statement as calmly as he did the first. 
He knew that his manager was a man 
whose ideas were subject to quick and 
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violent change. 

Durocher’s feelings were just a 
shade hurt in the spring of 1940, 
when Peewee, soften-spoken and 
childish-looking but confident, first 
turned up from Kentucky to play for 
Brooklyn. The boy shortstop asked 
the old, and peerless, shortstop no 
questions at all—except once. 

“Mr. Durocher,” said Reese on that 
occasion, ‘I want to ask your advice 
about something.” 

““Great, Peewee!’’ said Durocher. 
Advice was his specialty. “I’m glad 
you finally figured I could tell you 
something. What do you want to 
know?” 

“Where do you get your clothes?” 
asked Reese. 

That showed Peewee’s discern- 
ment, for Durocher, as his worst ene- 
mies admit, is one of the world’s most 
brilliant dressers. And Reese has al- 
ways had a bright taste in that direc- 
tion himself. In his first year as a 
Dodger he suffered a severe heel in- 
jury late in the summer. It finished 
him as a player for the season. Team- 
mates who came to see him found 
him despondent, for which they could 
hardly blame him, on the face of it. 

“It’s a tough break, Peewee,’’ they 
said. 

“Tt sure is,’ said Reese, almost in 
tears. “I gotta wear high shoes for a 
month, and you know what a guy 
looks like in high shoes!” 

Jackie Robinson, before he entered 
professional baseball was a nationally 
famous college athlete, at football, 
basketball and track. Reese, at an even 
younger age, was a nationally famous 
athlete, too—or I guess you could call 
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it that. When he was 12, Peewee won 
the national marbles championship. 
That, rather than his size, is the 


source of his nickname (he stands 5 — 


feet 10 and weighs 170 pounds). He 
feels no embarrassment about his 
past, though during his first few years 
in baseball, his opponents had a good 
deal to say to him, none of it polite, 
about marbles players. One spring 
when the Dodgers left their training 
camp in Clearwater, Fla., the town 
gave the team a banquet, in the course 
of which Reese was formally pre- 
sented with a bag of marbles as a tes- 
timonial. He started a game at once, 
on the floor of the banquet hall. 

“Look at him go,” said Durocher. 
“The Babe Ruth of marbles, and an 
old man at 22.” 

When Reese broke in with the 
Dodgers, Ted McGrew, one of the 
scouts who discovered him in Louis- 
ville, bet Durocher $100 that Peewee 
would be the team’s regular shortstop, 
supplanting Durocher himself, by 
June 1 of that year. Durocher lost 
the bet with good grace, calculating 
that the relief to his aching feet was 
worth the $100. In the following 
year Reese’s team won the National 
League pennant and played the 
Yankees in the world series. Peewee, 
as you can see, is a veteran by com- 
parison with Robinson, pre-dating 
Jackie by seven years in the big 
leagues, though they were born in 
the same year. It needed those seven 
years—and great ambition, courage 
and strength of mind on Robinson's 
part, great skill and determination on 
the part of Rickey, who finally broke 
the color line—for Robinson to catch 


up with Reese, for the partnership 
of Reese and Robinson to take 
form and reach its fullest flowering, 
as it now has. From here on their 
names will be secure, individually and 
in combination, in the history of the 
sport. 

In southern Georgia, where he was 
born, and in southern California, to 
which his widowed mother took her 
family when he was young, Robinson 
never dreamed of playing big-league 
baseball. The strongest unwritten law 
in the game said he could not do so. 
He is playing it now. He is one of 
its outstanding players. But his suc- 
cess came late, as baseball lives go, 
and he sometimes says, these days, 
that he is not interested in proceed- 
ing much farther with this part of his 
career. 

“As soon as I can, I want to work 
full time with physical education for 
boys,” says Robinson. ‘Baseball right 
now is giving me the money to put 
my own boy through college, and 
some other things, and that’s all I 
want from it. The rest I have.” 

What that ‘‘all’” may amount to in 
the next couple of years is, as both 
Robinson and Rickey well know, a 
very interesting question. With the 
possible exceptions of Ted Williams 
and Joe DiMaggio, Robinson is the 
most valuable box-office attraction in 
the game. He intends, pretty reason- 
ably, to command a bigger share than 
he does now of the profit he has 
brought to baseball. Notice to that 
effect has been served on Mr. Rickey. 
When Robinson was in Washington 
recently, to make a statement in Con- 
gress in connection with remarks at- 
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tributed to Paul Robeson, he said, 
among other things: 

“It isn’t very pleasant for me to 
find myself in the middle of a public 
argument which has nothing to do 
with the standing of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in the pennant race, or even 
the pay raise I'm going to ask Mr. 
Branch Rickey for next year.” 

Thus, Mr. Rickey spent the winter 
on the defensive—a position which, 
come to think of it, he plays with a 
skill born of long experience. I 
thought I saw him wince from time 
to time as he meditated in his box at 
a Brooklyn ball game one evening 
late last season. But he has said, 
“Watching the play of Reese and 


Robinson is one of the true joys of my 
life.” Beyond that, it is a civic joy 
for Brooklyn and an artistic joy for 
one and all. In the last inning of 
the game I speak of, Reese came to 
bat and hit a home run into the left- 
field stand. A few minutes later Rob- 
inson came to bat and hit a home 
run into the left-field stand. 

“That's doing it, Jack!’ yelled 
Reese. 

“You showed me the place,” said 
Robinson. 

Then the Dodgers—and Brooklyn 
—and I guess Mr. Rickey, too—went 
home to a midnight supper happy. 


Copyright, New York Times Magazine 
(September, 1949) 


How Lost Boundaries Came To Light 


WHEN Todd Duncan’s son, Charlie, was a student at a small 
prep school at Mt. Herman, N. H., he was an ardent skier. One 
day the school was sending a team to a ski meet. Charlie made it, 
and in fact later won the meet for the school, but he was upset 
when one of the other boys, Shorty, missed out making the team. 

Charlie told the coach, “I'll give my place to Shorty.’ But the 
coach insisted, ““We chose you, not him.’ The white boy was tre- 
mendously impressed with the incident. 

When he went home to Keene, N. H., for the Christmas holi- 
days, the boy told the story to his father, Dr. Johnson. He told 
how he was amazed that a Negro boy should be so nice. 

The father said, “I must tell all my boys something very im- 
portant!’ As he said that, the mother screamed, “No! No!” But 
the father insisted, and told the boys: ‘You are colored.” ; 

The boys said, “Oh, dad, you're kidding,” but the father con- 
vinced them he wasn’t. And that was how Charlie Duncan, unwit- 
tingly touched off the situation that later became the basis for the 


movie, Lost Boundaries. 
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the mailbag 


She Misses Mailbag 


I do enjoy your articles I read in the 
Necro Dicest Magazine every month. 
Also, I am glad to see you are keeping up 
with the trend of the times with the new 
cover idea you have started with the Feb- 
ruary issue. It is a great little number, 
this publication. And I would recommend 
it to anyone wanting to learn more about 
the Negro people and their achievements. 
My magazine did not have “The Mail 
Bag” in it this month and I miss it very 
much. I do wish you would keep pub- 
lishing this feature as it gives one a chance 
to know how others think on vital issues 
in the news. 

I am glad you presented both sides of 
the question in your story on Paul Robe- 
son. It was a very controversial subject 
treated in a straightforward way. Nice 
work; keep them squirming. 

Lillian W atts 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Color In Haiti 


I note in the current Necro DIGEST 
Miss Poppy Cannon takes exception to my 
article on Haiti. Miss Cannon paints a 
rosy public-relations picture of Haiti by 
saying one’s color doesn’t count down 
there, and she gives the names of a num- 
ber of black women who are wives of 
important men, etc. 

Of course, this is like saying there is 
no jim-crow in the U. S.—look at Dr. 
Bunche and Judge Hastie, and other Ne- 
groes in high places. But to get down 
to cases, I still say there is a vicious form 
of jim-crow in Haiti and that a dark- 
skinned woman down there is doomed to 
a life of menial labor. Sure, there may be 
exceptions but let Miss Cannon answer 
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this: Has she ever seen a light-skinned 
woman working the fields in Haiti? Has 
she ever seen any woman but a dark 
skinned one walking barefoot to the 
market place in Petionville, carrying a 
staggering load of fruit on her head? Has 
she ever seen a light-skinned woman rid- 
ing a donkey in Haiti, or is it the dark. 
skinned woman on the donkey that the 
tourists think so quaint? The whole his- 
tory of Haiti shows that the “mulattoes” 
at all times refused to do any work. It 
was always the dark-skinned people who 
did the sweating. 

I think Haiti is taking great steps 
forward, and certainly the conditions down 
there aren’t the same as the brutal-lynch 
jim-crow found in the U. S. but, at the 
same time, there are caste barriers in Haiti 
and call it what you will, these barriers 
are based on color of the skin. 

Steve April 
New York, N. Y. 


Studious Dr. Ferebee 


Frank Fosdick’s article, “War Among 
the Women,” is amusing, however, I 
think they have the right woman in Dr. 
Dorothy Ferebee. 

I remember when Dr. Ferebee was at- 
tending school here that she used often to 
attend the St. Bartholomew's social func 
tions and while the band blared forth its 
melodies and the boys rushed her for 
dances, she sweetly refused the dances and 
calmly between refusals continued with 
her home lessons which she brought along. 

How she ever could accomplish any- 
thing this way was always a puzzle to me. 
I think she will take this latest responsibil- 
ity like she has all others. 

Ellena W. Clark 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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